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Introduction 


1. The Committee was appointed by the Minister of Education in 
November, 1958. We were given the following terms of reference: “To 
review the contribution which the Youth Service of England and Wales 
can make in assisting young people to play their part in the life of the 
community, in the light of changing social and industrial conditions and 
of current trends in other branches ot the education service ; and to advise 
according to what priorities best value can be obtained for the money 
spent.” 


2. We were appointed at a most crucial time. First, because several 
aspects of national life, to which the Youth Service 1s particularly relevant, 
are today causing widespread and acute concern. These include serious short- 
term problems, such as that of the “bulge” in the adolescent population. 
They include also much more complex and continuous elements of social 
change, elements to which adolescents are responding sharply and often in 
ways which adults find puzzling or shocking. Secondly, because it soon 
became clear to us that the Youth Service itself is in a critical condition. We 
have been struck by the unanimity of evidence from witnesses (and their 
views were borne out by our own observations) on these points : 


(i) that the Youth Service is at present in a state of acute depression. 
All over the country and in every part of the Service there are 
devoted workers. And in some areas the inspiration of exceptional 
individuals or organisations, or the encouragement of local educa- 
tion authorities, have kept spirits unusually high. But in general 
we believe it true to say that those who work in the Service feel 
themselves neglected and held in small regard, both in educational 
circles and by public opinion generally. We have been told time 
and time again that the Youth Service is “dying on its feet” or 
“out on a limb”. Indeed, it has more than once been suggested 
to us that the appointment of our own Committee was either “a 
piece of whitewashing ” or an attempt to find grounds for “ killing ” 
the Service. These are distressing observations, but we feel they 
have to be recorded since they indicate accurately the background 
of feeling among many of those engaged in the Service ; they should 
therefore be fully appreciated at the very beginning of our Report. 
No Service can do its best work in such an atmosphere ; 


(ii) that our witnesses were nevertheless in no way disheartened about 
the fundamental value of the Service. They gave us the firm 
impression (and again this was supported by our own observations) 
that a properly nourished Youth Service is profoundly worth while ; 
and that it is of special importance in a society subject to the 
kinds of change which we have noted above and which we shall 
describe later. 


3. We have therefore been meeting in conditions of quite unusual urgency 
and with a sense of working against time. As a result we have not under- 
taken any large-scale research projects in what is a very wide field. These 
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can be carried out once the main justification and aims of the Service 
have been established. Many enquiries have indeed already been made, 
but have so far produced little positive action. Again, we hope that our 
statement of principles and policy will allow these earlier enquiries, and 
some which are going on at present, to be enlisted in the improvement of a 
revivified Youth Service. 


4. In short, we have thought of ourselves as a charting committee and 
have tried, as urgently as is compatible with thoroughness and comprehensive- 
ness, to tackle the essential questions : to establish the place of the Youth 
Service in the larger social and educational scene; to chart a desirable 
course; and to outline those measures (for both the short and the long 
term) which will best give the whole Service the new heart it so badly 


needs. 


5. The chapters which follow fall into three main groups. 


First, after surveying the history, present scope and limitations of the 
Service (Chapter 1), we review the changing scene and try to assess 
the impact on young people of these changes (Chapter 2). We then set 
out to re-establish the social and individual justification for the Youth 
Service. Chapter 2, Part II and Chapter 3 contain our fundamental 
thinking on needs, aims and principles. 


Second, we have sought to build upon this foundation the framework 
for a Youth Service which will be adequate to the needs of young 
people. We therefore formulate the tasks of the various partners in 
the Service (Chapter 4), and suggest the opportunities, activities and 
facilities which need to be provided (Chapter 5). 


Third, we examine and emphasise the responsibilities which flow from 
our re-phrasing of the scope of the Youth Service, and make our 
specific recommendations (Chapters 6-10). 


6. It will be quickly seen that we believe a considerable expansion is 
needed in the provision made for the Youth Service. No less will do since, 
at a time when it should have been receiving exceptional encouragement, 
the Service has been allowed slowly to lose confidence. Two kinds of measure 
are therefore needed : 

(i) “ blood-transfusions ” ; that is, short-term measures to meet immedi- 
ate needs (e.g. the problem of the “ bulge”). These may require 
emergency expenditure ; 


Gi) measures for sustained and continuous nourishment. 


7. We propose provision for planned development over two five-year 
periods under the surveillance of a Development Council. The main 
emphasis in the first five years would be on (i). We believe all these 
measures are necessary and urgent. But it is important not to encourage 
excessive hopes. The “problems of youth” are deeply rooted in the soil of 
a disturbed modern world. To expect even the best Youth Service to 
solve these problems would be to regard it as some sort of hastily applied 
medicament. 


8. As we seek to show later, the Youth Service is deeply relevant to the 
needs and complexities of a modern society enjoying a rising standard of 
living. But its real achievements are bound to be sometimes difficult to 
measure statistically, and may only be seen clearly over a long period. 
This is yet another reason for losing no time in making a proper start. 


9. In the course of our work, we have considered written evidence from 
69 bodies and have heard oral evidence from 20 of these (Appendix 1). In 
addition, a large number of suggestions, sometimes in the form of memo- 
randa, have been received. We have interviewed several individual people 
with a free-lance interest in or special knowledge of youth work, and we 
have consulted many others informally. We have received statistical informa- 
tion from Government departments and, in reply to a questionnaire of our 
own, from all 146 local education authorities in England and Wales. The 
Central Advisory Council for Education (England) has made available to 
us the results of a survey carried out in 1957*; a section of this survey 
dealt with the leisure-time interests of young people after leaving schoo! 
and was based on questions put to a sample of those who had attended 
maintained schools. We have kept in touch with the Council and with two 
other bodies which were examining social problems affecting young people— 
the Ministry of Health’s Working Party on Social Workers in the Local 
Authority Health and Welfare Services, and the Industrial Training Council 
which was set up after the publication of the Carr Committee’s Report} in 
1958. We have read reports on the Youth Service written by H.M. Inspectors 
of Schools, and have received several publications giving information about 
youth work abroad, particularly in Europe. We are grateful to all those who 
have helped us in these ways. Individual members of the Committee have 
visited youth groups at work in various parts of the country ; several members 
were able, during visits abroad for other purposes, to learn something about 
youth work in the United States of America and four other countries. 


10. We have met on 30 days, of which two were in Cardiff and three 
constituted a residential week-end conference. 


* The survey was carried out by the Central Office of Information for the Central Advisory 
Council. See “15 to 18 ”, A Report of the Central Advisory Council for Education (England). 


+“ Training for Skill—Recruitment and Training of Young Workers in Industry ” 
(Report of a Sub-Committee of the National Joint Advisory Council, 1958). 
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CHAPTER 1 
The Youth Service Yesterday and Today 


HISTORY 

11. In 1939 the Board of Education called the Youth Service into being 
with the issue of a single circular. This could not have happened but for 
what had gone before. The voluntary organisations had been labouring 
in the cause of youth, some of them for well over half-a-century. Some 
of the local education authorities had been trying to help and co-ordinate 
the voluntary work in their areas through juvenile organisations committees. 
And in the 1930s the State itself had tried to promote social and physical 
training and recreation. What the Board did at the start of the war was 
to bring these three parties, State, education authority and voluntary organi- 
sation, into a working arrangement to which the term ‘“*‘ Youth Service ”’ 
has ever since been given. 

12. In Circular 1486 the Board undertook “a direct responsibility for 
youth welfare”. ‘The President had set up a National Youth Committee, 
and local education authorities were called on to set up youth committees 
of their own. Key phrases in the circular were: “close association of 
local education authorities and voluntary bodies in full partnership in a 


common enterprise” .. . “ordered scheme of local provision” .. . 
‘‘indicate the lines on which a real advance can be made under more 
favourable conditions” ... “new constructive outlets”. Later circulars 


made it clear that the Board regarded the Youth Service as a permanent 
part of education. So did the White Paper on Educational Reconstruction 
(1943), which gave a separate section to the Youth Service. The McNair 
Report (1944) encouraged the public to think of youth leadership as a 
profession, which ought to have proper conditions of training and service. 
The Youth Advisory Council (the successor to the National Youth Com- 
mittee) produced two reports (1943 and 1945) which were full of hope 
for the future of the Service. Finally the Education Act, 1944, not only 
made it a duty on authorities to do what they were already doing out of 
good-will, but offered in addition the county college, a mighty ally to the 
Youth Service. 

13. With the sense that the Youth Service was here to stay, authorities 
and voluntary bodies responded vigorously. In spite of natural early diffi- 
culties of adjustment a creditable measure of co-operation was achieved. 
The Youth Service was much written about, and youth workers of the 
time speak of the interest and enthusiasm of the public. Universities and 
university colleges offered training courses for professional leaders, and 
as the war ended the Service seemed full of promise. 

14. In 1945 the Ministry of Education made it plain that they did not 
intend for the present to put into effect the McNair recommendations 
about youth leaders. All the same the outlook still seemed bright enough 
to attract numbers of able men and women leaving the armed forces into 
the courses for professional leaders offered by universities and voluntary 
organisations. For two or three years longer the Service made some 
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progress. It continued to be widely discussed, and four of the Ministry’s 
pamphlets published between 1945 and 1949 took it into serious account. 
Then the wind began to blow cold. With ome economic crisis after 
another the Ministry could do no more than indicate that the Youth Service 
(with other forms of “learning for leisure’’) must be held back to allow, 
first, for the drive for new school places and, later, for the development 
of technical education. The county college looked as far off as ever. The 
Jackson Committee (1949)* and the Fletcher Committee (1951)}+ produced 
reports on the training and conditions of service of professional youth 
leaders. Neither was put into effect. The flow of recruits shrank, the 
number of full-time leaders fell away and the university and other full-time 
courses closed down one by one until today only three survive.t With 
the Ministry unable to give the signal for advance certain authorities lost 
heart. Public interest flagged too, and not surprisingly voluntary bodies 
felt the effect. It is easy to over-expose the picture and to fail to do 
justice to the good and valiant work which has been done since the war 
and is still being done. All the same the Youth Service has not been 
given the treatment it hoped for and thought it deserved, and has suffered 
in morale and public esteem in consequence. 


PRESENT MACHINERY 


15. The Service that emerges from this history is not one homogeneous 
organisation but a partnership of a complicated kind. Of the three parties 
to the partnership the Minister has the particular duty of making plain the 
national policy within the general terms of which the Service is to work. 
This he can do through official circulars or public pronouncements. His 
decision on priorities is important: no less is the influence he can have 
on public opinion, on the community’s awareness of priorities and needs 
and its response to them. 


16. There is now no national council or committee through which the 
Ministry can discuss national policy for the Youth Service with the local 
authority associations and national voluntary organisations together. The 
Minister can, however, refer questions to the Central Advisory Councils for 
Education, and these can and have included matters touching on the 
Youth Service. Questions of common policy are discussed from time to 
time between the Ministry and representatives of the Standing Conference 
of National Voluntary Youth Organisations or individual organisations. The 
Ministry are represented by an observer on the Standing Conference, and 
certain of H.M. Inspectors keep in touch with the headquarters of organisa- 
tions and may sit as assessors or observers on some of their committees. 


17. Direct help to the Service from the Ministry takes the form of 
grants offered under the Social and Physical Training Grant Regulations, 
1939.§ These grants are given in aid of the administrative and training 
work of national voluntary youth organisations, towards the expenses of 


* Report of the Committee on Recruitment, Training and Conditions of Service of Youth 
Leaders and Community Centre Wardens, 1949, 


+ Second Report of the National Advisory Council on the Training and Supply of Teachers, 
entitled ‘‘ The Recruitment and Training of Youth Leaders and Community Centre Wardens ”, 
1951. 


t At University College, Swansea, Westhill Training College, Birmingham and a course run 
by the National Association of Boys’ Clubs at Liverpool University Settlement. 


§ See Appendices 2 and 3, and Chapter 7. 
2) 


training full-time leaders and towards the cost of premises and equipment 
for youth clubs provided by voluntary bodies. 

18. The Ministry also give indirect help through the grants offered under 
the Physical Training and Recreation Act, 1937 to national voluntary 
organisations which provide services (especially coaching in physical pursuits) 
for young people as well as adults. Capital grants are offered under the 
same Act for local projects meant primarily to benefit adults; these include 
playing-fields, swimming-baths, community centres and village halls. Young 
people too can benefit from these forms of provision. 

19. If we turn to relations between the Ministry and local education 
authorities, it is clear that grant-aid now matters much less than it did, 
since the Youth Service has ceased to be aided by a percentage grant. 
Control of capital investment still remains; the Minister regulates the 
amount and type of building by requiring authorities to. submit for his 
approval their major building programmes and certain minor projects. 
Nevertheless since April, 1959, the authorities have been freer than they 
were to undertake minor building works if they want to. The Ministry 
are represented locally by H.M. Inspector whose job is to keep in touch 
with authorities, local associations and the work in the field. Much of 
his most useful work is the advice and encouragement he gives in informal 
visits to clubs and other units. From time to time he reports to the Minister 
on the quality of the authority’s service or on particular groups. 


20. The local education authority are responsible for making the partner- 
ship work. They have to interpret national policy in terms of local needs; 
to set up the machinery through which the authority and voluntary bodies 
can work together; to help and to service local groups; and in certain 
conditions to provide clubs and centres themselves. Help and servicing 
may include grants of money, advice and information from the authority’s 
organisers, training courses, the provision of instructors, the loan of equip- 
ment, premises, playing-fields and camp sites, perhaps the organi- 
sation of a youth orchestra, a youth theatre, athletics centre, foreign visits 
and exchanges, and local festivals. The authorities’ duties are under- 
taken by a responsible committee, normally a youth committee. Many 
authorities appoint further education organisers or Youth Service officers 
¢o carry out the field-work, committee-work and administration. We are 
very much alive to the value of the work of these officers and to the 
importance of their posts. 


WHAT IT COSTS 

21. We are primarily concerned with value for public money, but we 
think that as a beginning the extent to which the Youth Service is financed 
by voluntary contributions should be recognised. We have tried to find out 
how much comes from these voluntary sources, but three factors prevented 
our getting a complete picture. First, the finances are extraordinarily 
complex: money comes from members’ subscriptions, trusts, donations and 
special money-raising efforts; these contributions are made at all levels, 
national, county and unit; and there is little uniformity of practice among 
the many kinds of organisation. Second, it is impossible for some organisa- 
tions to separate their expenditure on young people aged 15-20 from 
that on adults and children. Third, units in the field are usually autonomous, 
and they keep their own accounts which are not readily available. 
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22. The following examples from our evidence, however, show what 
proportion of income in the year 1957-58 is claimed by the bodies concerned 
to have come from these voluntary sources: 


National Association of Boys’ Clubs Per cent. 
At headquarters... sy, tae Ae oie re HS 
In local associations i ae ‘vil a} ae 88 
Affiliated clubs iT: - sa Ki sects Ys. : 78 

Young Women’s Christian Association 
At headquarters... ‘. abe sah ar nk 88 

National Association of Mixed Clubs and Girls’ Clubs 
At headquarters... a ae: ee ee ae 60 

Young Men’s Christian Association 
At headquarters (for young Bebe under jad ns ae 93 
In local associations 2 Gs ae 87 


The evidence of the Standing Conference of National Voluntary Youth 
Organisations suggests that it is not at all unusual for its member organisa- 
tions to have to raise from private and voluntary sources 90 per cent of 
their total yearly expenditure on headquarters administration, the provision 
of regional organisers and the training of leaders. What must, of course, 
be remembered about these several figures is that they are merely percentages 
of income or expenditure, which may in either case be quite inadequate 
to meet the needs of the organisations concerned. 


23. We now turn to expenditure from public funds. Total direct expendi- 
ture on the Youth Service by the Ministry of Education under the Social 
and Physical Training Grant Regulations, 1939 was £317,771 in 1957-58.* 
This represents only a small part of Ministry expenditure on all forms of 
education, which amounted to £355,400,0007 in that year. 


24. When we came to examine the expenditure of local education authort- 
ties, under sections 41 and 53 of the 1944 Education Act, the practice of 
including expenditure on adults and schoolchildren again made it difficult 
to assess accurately the amount spent on young people aged 15-20. 
We therefore sent a questionnaire to all authorities asking for details of 
expenditure in 1957-58 under the following headings : 

(i) clubs and centres maintained by the authority ; 

(ii) leaders employed by the authority (full-time and part-time) ; 

(ii) youth organisers and youth officers employed by the authority ; 
(iv) grant aid to clubs and centres maintained by voluntary bodies ; 
(v) grant aid to the county or local headquarters of voluntary 

organisations ; 

(vi) Youth Service training and aid to students; 
(vii) other Youth Service expenditure. 

od Appendix 3. We have used the year 1957-58 throughout the Report, because later 
figures were not available for all organisations. 


+ This amount included about £14 million in percentage grant that year towards the expendi-. 
ture by local education authorities on the Youth Service mentioned in paragraph 25. 
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25. Their replies* show how varied and uneven the provision is. For 
example, expenditure on training including aid to students was £54,189, or 
a little over 2 per cent of total Youth Service expenditure; yet some 
authorities appeared to spend nothing on this item. About £760,000 was 
spent on centres which the authorities themselves maintained, and rather 
less than £500,000 on aid to voluntary youth clubs and units; again 
variations between the authorities are great even when allowance is made 
for differences of population. It must be remembered, however, that some 
authorities also provide services other than these for the benefit of the 
15-20 group in the form of advice from their organisers and help from 
instructors. Total expenditure on the Youth Service by local education 
authorities in 1957-58 was about £24 million. This represents almost exactly 
50 per cent of the expenditure shown under sections 41 and 53 of the Act 
for recreation generally.t 


26. Thus in 1957-58 total direct expenditure on the Youth Service by 
Ministry and authorities combined was a little over £22 million. Of every 
pound they spent on education about 1d. went on the Youth Service. 


27. We have examined the actual expenditure over the 12 years up to and 
including 1957-58 and we have also taken into account the fall in purchas- 
ing power of the pound.t In terms of real money, direct expenditure by 
the Ministry on the Youth Service has fallen by about a quarter over these 
years. We cannot easily calculate the extent to which the Youth Service 
expenditure of local education authorities has changed in these years, 
because of the imponderables mentioned above ; but their total expenditure 
on recreation and social and physical training for adults, young people and 
school children appears to have increased substantially over the period: in 
terms of real money, by almost a half. 


PRESENT AIMS 


28. In Circular 1516 of 27th June, 1940, the Board of Education gave 
“some guidance on the general aim and purpose of the work”, much of 
which is still relevant today. The general aim was to be found in the “ social 
and physical training ” which could be given through both youth organisa- 
tions and schools. The common task was to bring young people into a 
normal relationship with their fellows and to develop bodily fitness. It was 
recognised that these needs did not cease when young people left school, 
but that for most children, unfortunately, opportunities failed just at the 
stage where they were most wanted. The over-riding purpose was seen to 
be the “ building of character”, and youth welfare was to take its recognised 
place in education. Young people were to be given a happy and healthy 
social life in association with their fellows, perhaps sharing in some common 
project, accepting and exercising the authority which a free relationship 
involved. In other words, much of the training was regarded as indirect, the 





* See Appendix 4. 

+ In the same year, expenditure on all recreation and social and physical training represented 
0-95 per cent. of total net expenditure by authorities on education. In 1949-50 the proportion 
was 1:65 per cent. 

t In the absence of a special price index relating to Youth Service expenditure, we have 
used the consumer price index as a basis for calculating the fall in the value of the pound 
{see Appendix 5). 
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result of these associations. This was a stirring document, full of challenge 
and encouragement. | nae ays 


29. The Ministry of Education made it clear in Pamphlet No. 2 (1945)* 
that the Youth Service was intended not merely to cover the provision of 
recreational facilities, but to provide for the training of young people (without 
compulsion) in “self-government and citizenship”, and to be a means of 
continued education in the widest sense of the term. 


30. Following the Education Act of 1944, the Standing Conference of 
National Voluntary Youth Organisations issued a statementf in which they 
affirmed that the aim of education in their kind of organisation was not 
only “good citizenship” but also, “to live the good life” (and to some of 
them this meant Christian life in a Christian church). 


31. All this indicates that the Youth Service has been seen, by at least 
some of those concerned, as something much more challenging than a rescue 
service and its units as much more than “ streets with a roof”. Its purpose 
has been to help young people to make the best of themselves and act 
responsibly. This being so, we have sought to find out how the Service is 
living up to its aims and what are its present strengths and weaknesses. 


ASSESSMENT OF THE YOUTH SERVICE 

32. We have reviewed briefly the history of the Youth Service, the 
machinery by which it is operated, its cost and its present aims. We come 
now to the more difficult task of reviewing its performance in recent 
years and assessing its ability to sustain the burden we foresee for it. In 
doing so we shall have to point to its weaknesses, since we want them to 
be remedied, and we may therefore seem unduly critical. Let us then start 
by seeing where it has succeeded and where it is strong. 


33. First of all, the Youth Service has been Kept in being throughout a 
difficult time, when the calls on the national resources have been very 
great. While on other fronts substantial advances have been made, in this 
sector the line has at least been held. Without this holding operation, there 
would be no Youth Service to discuss. The headquarters of the main volun- 
tary organisations have had enough help to make limited development 
possible in the field ; and locally, while few areas have been able to establish 
a Service such as the early circulars envisaged, most have been able to 
ensure a small provision of clubs and centres to meet the growing needs of 
youth. Local education authorities as a whole have increased their expendi- 
ture on the Service, and their youth officers or organisers have generally 
kept them aware of the most urgent needs. Some have notable achieve- 
ments to point to; others have planned a groundwork on which it will be 
easy to build when the opportunity is provided. Interesting experiments 
have been tried, both by authorities and voluntary bodies. Overall, thanks 
to public funds, private generosity, and the timely help of trusts, and thanks 
even more to the resource and devotion of a great number of voluntary 
workers and a small band of paid (but often underpaid) ones, provision 
of some sort has been made for the needs of one in three of the young 
people between 15 and 21. 3 


* “© A Guide to the Educational System of England and Wales, 1945.” 
+ “ Partnership in the Youth Service, 1945 ”, published by the National Council of Social 
Service. 
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34. We have mentioned voluntary workers, and it is appropriate here to 
refer to the great importance of the voluntary principle in the Service. 
Voluntary attendance and voluntary help seem to us to be its chief strengths. 
Voluntary attendance is important because it introduces adult freedom and 
choice. Compulsory attendance is a feature of school and will be of the 
county college, but in contrast to some Youth Service experiments in 
totalitarian countries, young people here go to a club of their own free will. 
They are free to take part or not in its activities, and to leave if the 
activities fail to hold their interest. Their freedom of choice matches their 
independence and their growing maturity. Voluntary help is no less import- 
ant. There are great numbers of people who are willing to give up their 
time to meet and talk with young people, and to help with the activities of 
youth groups, clubs and centres. The motives which have urged them to 
take up work in the Service are varied, but we are struck by the real 
concern for young people and the desire to help them at whatever cost 
which characterises most of these voluntary workers. It is vital for young 
people to understand that many of the older generation are genuinely anxious 
to make friends and to share their interests. 


35. So much for the strengths of the Youth Service as it is at present. 
We have been made equally aware of its limitations and weaknesses ; in 
policy, in machinery, and in performance. Since many of the weaknesses 
we have noted in the field stem from the prolonged financial stringency 
and consequent lack of drive, we must look first at the policy and the 
machinery for implementing it. 


36. We have referred to the importance of the Minister’s role in forming 
the national policy and guiding the development of the Youth Service. 
This part of his responsibilities has for some time past had a low precedence: 
during the ten years up to the end of 1958 the Ministry have not issued 
a single circular devoted solely to the Youth Service. During the same 
period there have been ten circulars which have had some bearing on it; 
all were concerned with educational expenditure and seven of them imposed 
restrictions (the remaining three offering slight relaxation of previous 
restrictions). It is hardly surprising that this lack of encouragement has 
checked the momentum with which the Service was launched and has 
betrayed the high hopes of those who believed in it. 


37. The Select Committee, in their Report of July, 1957*, referred to 
this discouraging effect and put it down to lack of interest on the part of 
the Ministry of Education in the present state of the Service and to apathy 
about its future. The Minister’s observations on the Select Committee 
Report} point out that successive Governments have found it necessary to 
restrict the moneys they made available for the Youth Service, and “so 
long as this continues to be the case, it would be disingenuous if the Minister 
were to make statements purporting to encourage the adoption of policies 
either by local education authorities or by voluntary bodies which could 
not in fact be implemented without increased expenditure from public funds.” 


* Seventh Report from the Select Committee on Estimates, ““The Youth Employment 
Service and Youth Service Grants ”’. 

+ Third Special Report from the Select Committee on Estimates, ‘ Observations of the 
Minister of Education and the Secretary of State for Scotland on the Seventh Report of the 
Select Committee on Estimates in Session 1956-57 . . .” 
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38. It is not necessary for us to question decisions about the priorities in 
national expenditure which have been taken by each successive Government 
since the war: but we must point to the consequences as they have affected 
the Youth Service. First, the Minister has been unable to exercise effectively 
his function of guiding local education authorities in the development of 
policy and of ensuring the performance of their duties under the 1944 Act, 
since he has been unable to release the funds that would be necessary to 
implement the Act’s requirements. Second, the machinery for the Ministry’s 
direct grant aid, to which we have referred above, has never been developed : 
the system is a patchwork and there are obvious inconsistencies which ought 
to go. But the system is not as important as the use made of it. We can 
imagine a grant system used as a constructive instrument of Ministerial 
policy, giving the organisations a sense of security and in addition promoting 
development and experiment in fields where the Minister feels the need is 
most urgent. In fact recent grants have in some cases been barely enough 
to allow the organisations to carry out their basic work, and not enough to 
free them from chronic anxiety. 

39. In view of these discouragements it is not surprising that when we 
come to examine the contribution of the next partner in the Youth Service, 
the local education authorities, we find a picture of somewhat haphazard 
development. Of course, since authorities have to frame policies to fit local 
needs, there are bound to be differences of system or approach as between 
one area and another: but where these differences are ones of efficiency they 
may reflect the apathy of some authorities or their loss of confidence in the 
Service. Some important authorities have no youth committee and no youth 
officer. Even authorities that value the Service show surprising variations in 
the way they go about things. These variations are generally the result of 
the differing views that authorities take of their relations with voluntary 
bodies and the extent to which the organisations should be brought into 
consultation. At one extreme are those that spend most of their money on 
clubs and centres of their own, at the other those that leave provision wholly 
to the voluntary bodies with the help of comparatively generous grants. The 
result of all this is that there is no accepted minimum of services which 
voluntary bodies of standing can expect from every authority as a matter of 


course. 

40. Finally, we must look at the limitations of the Youth Service in the 
field, whether its work is being done by local authorities or voluntary bodies. 
Our views on particular aspects will appear in later chapters, and we draw 
attention here only to the general picture. In the first place, we must mention 
one general failing. We have looked for variety of method and a willingness 
to try new things, to adapt tried methods of work to the changing needs of 
young people, and to seek out new groups in need of help. There is a great 
variety of organisations working in the service of youth: apart from the 
national voluntary bodies listed in Appendix 1 there are numerous local 
clubs and activities provided by the Churches, local education authorities 
and independent groups. There is, of course, some variety of method, but 
there is less willingness than we should have hoped to break new ground. 
The type of boy or girl aimed at tends to be the same. This limitation 
may not be unrelated to some other weaknesses in the present-day Youth 


Service to which we must refer. 
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41. Lack of finance is at the root of several shortcomings we have noted: 
clubs that frequently have to function in dingy drab premises; lack of 
equipment for the job ; insufficient provision for outdoor recreation ; and a 
failure to measure up to the needs of new towns and housing estates, summed 
up in the remark of the boy who described one of these estates as “a 
graveyard with lights ” 

42. Leadership within the Youth Service has also suffered from shortage 
of money and lack of encouragement. Leaders feel unsupported and 
unappreciated: they look for some sign that their work is nationally recognised 
as important, but find it neither in official expressions of policy nor in the 
rewards of a salary scale for those who are full-time which would put the 
work on a level with cognate professions. They seem to themselves to be in 
danger of becoming cut off from the march of social and educational advance. 
And there is a considerable volume of evidence that full- time posts fail 
to attract good applicants. 


43. We believe that another factor enters here: that is the failure to 
provide a satisfactory structure for a professional service which of its nature 
is episodic rather than a life-time career. There have been attempts to 
face up to this. As we have seen, the Jackson Report of 1949 and the 
Fletcher Report of 1951 made recommendations which were never imple- 
mented ; recruitment is still haphazard, salaries and conditions of service 
have never been agreed, and professional training is producing only a trickle 
of full-time leaders. 


44. The partnership, envisaged in the early circulars, between Ministry, 
local education authorities and voluntary organisations, has not always 
stood up to the stress of circumstances. We have referred to the substantial 
variations that exist between the practice of local education authorities, 
their interpretation of their responsibilities, and their relations with volun- 
tary bodies. Lack of sympathy for youth work in some areas—fortunately 
a minority—has not always prevented progressive work being done in 
them, but the lack of consistency in policy over the country as a whole, 
together with the uncertainty about the scale of future grants, has under- 
mined the confidence on which any partnership on a national scale should 
have been founded. As between local authorities and voluntary bodies 
there has been too little co-ordination of effort, and consequently a tempta- 
tion to create areas of influence rather than to seek common ground. 


45. A particular weakness in the Youth Service, for which all our 
witnesses have shown concern, is its failure to reach so many of the young 
people today. The figure often quoted was that the Service was attracting 
only one in three, and we found confirmation of this, first, in the replies 
of local education authorities to our questionnaire and, secondly, in the survey 
carried out by the Central Office of Information. We have taken this as a 
starting point for our own investigations as to the future of the Service, and we 
begin by surveying the changing scene and the way in which it affects the 
attitudes of young people. 


CHAPTER 2 
Young People Today 
ParT I 


THE CHANGING SCENE 


46. All times are times of change, but some change more quickly than 
others. Or perhaps it would be more accurate to say that in some periods 
the sense of change is particularly strong. Today is such a period. Our 
terms of reference require us to review the Youth Service “in the light of 
changing social and industrial conditions and of current trends in other 
branches of the education service”. We think it useful to make a distinction 
here. We therefore look first at those changes which are comparatively 
objective, and more immediate in their probable effects. We consider 
secondly those less tangible elements which contribute particularly to the 
sense of change itself. 


THE BULGE 


47. For every five young people between the ages of 15 and 20 today 
there will be, in 1964, six young people. This increase will not be spread 
evenly across the country as a whole; but all areas and each kind of area 
will show some increase. In some new towns we expect it to be as much 
as five-fold. Between 1964 and 1970 the total number will decline gradually, 
but it will still remain substantially higher than today’s total. From 1970 
there is likely once again to be a gradual increase. In sum, we have to 
plan for a consistently larger number of adolescents than we have been 
used to thinking of.* 


48. Emergency measures were required and were taken to meet the impact 
of this “ bulge”’ on the schools. Similar measures are now being taken to 
meet the impact on the technical colleges and universities of those from the 
“bulge ” generation who become students there. No comparable measures 
have so far been taken to prepare the Youth Service for the needs of this 
increased population. Unless these measures are taken urgently the 
“bulge” generations will leave school only to find a Youth Service 
inadequate to cope even with its earlier responsibilities. 


THE ENDING OF NATIONAL SERVICE 


49. During the past few years national service has kept roughly 200,000 
young men between the ages of 18 and 20 out of civilian life. Its gradual 
abandonment during the next two or three years will cause this number 
of young men to remain available for civilian employment and leisure 
pursuits. The essential details of the Government’s plan for ending 
national service are given in Appendix 8. 

50. It has more than once been put to us strongly that national service 
was of great benefit to young men in developing not only physical abilities, 
but also self-reliance, and the capacity to work in a group and to accept 
organised discipline for a common purpose. Other witnesses disputed 


* See Appendix 6. 
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these claims and suggested rather that national service broke some important 
ties (of home, neighbourhood and work) at a crucial period in young men’s 
lives ; and that it was dangerously boring to many young men or introduced 
them to some regrettable activities (excessive drinking, sexual promiscuity) 
without the support of a known environment. We have not felt it our 
duty as a committee to pursue this dispute to the point at which we could 
state a common conclusion. We give our attention therefore directly to 
the results of the ending of national service, to the retention by civilian 
society of approximately 200,000 more young men between the ages of 


18 and 20. 

51. Three points emerge clearly. First, and in so far as it is true that 
national service did provide these young men with challenge and adventure 
suitable to their age and needs, the Youth Service must accept some of 
the responsibility for providing, in relevant civilian terms, this kind of 
opportunity. 7 

52. Second, there should be among these older boys many who, if 
properly prompted, might play an important part in the running of existing 
organisations and of those self-programming groups to which we shall 
refer in paragraph 174. 

53. Third, the freeing of this considerable number of young men will 
clearly strain the existing Youth Service unless changes are made within 
it. This group, together with that caused by the arrival of the “bulge ”, 
will make the Youth Service responsible for about a million more young 
people in 1964 than it had to cater for in 1958. The absolute increase 
on the 1958 figures will have dropped to about 770,000 in 1973, but there- 
after the number seems likely to rise again. In 1960 the number of 
young people aged 15-20 inclusive will be over 34 million. Plainly, 
this suggests at least a prima facie case for marked expansion in all 
branches of the Service, in leaders (full and part-time, paid and voluntary), 
in organisers, in training schemes, in premises, in outdoor facilities and in 


equipment. 


PHYSIQUE 

54. Today’s adolescents are taller and heavier than those of previous 
generations, and they mature earlier. Improved food and hygiene, better 
social conditions, physical training and medical treatment have ensured 
that most of them enjoyed better health in childhood than their pre- 
decessors. It has been estimated that the average gain per decade in this 
century in pre-adolescence is just over 4 inch in height and 1 Ib. in 
weight, and that there is an increase to roughly # inch and 3 lbs. during 
adolescence.* Individual variations for the onset of puberty can be con- 
siderable ; but it appears certain that puberty is occurring earlier, and that 
the large majority of young people now reach adolescence, as determined 


by physical changes, before the age of 15.f 


* Growth is more than a combination of height and weight, for each body system has its 
own growth curve and pattern. For example, the nervous system is almost fully grown 
before puberty, the lymphatic system begins to regress before this time, whereas the repro- 
ductive system matures and enlarges. In addition to skeletal growth at adolescence there is 
also an increase in muscle growth and power. 

+ Comparable changes are found in Scandinavia and the U.S.A. In the U.S.A., for 
example, the average age at which puberty occurs has been getting steadily earlier, at the rate 
of between 4 and 4 a year for each decade during this century. 

(J. M. Tanner, ‘‘ Growth at Adolescence ’’, Oxford: Blackwell Scientific Publications, 
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55. As we have suggested, today’s adolescents have usually been intro- 
duced to a greater range of activities and challenges in their physical 
education whilst at school than have earlier generations. More than one 
witness has impressed on us his conviction that young workers have 
considerable surplus energy which their work, and most of the more easily 
available facilities for leisure, do not always satisfy. Here is one plain 
and promising opportunity for the Youth Service. There has never been 
such scope to promote and encourage healthy physical recreation, both 
that of an organised kind and that which is founded in individual initiatives. 


56. The changes we have outlined clearly have more difficult implica- 
tions for school life, for further education and for the Youth Service. For 
the considerable emotional developments inseparable from puberty will 
now often be taking place in contexts earlier than those with which they 
have been habitually associated, e.g. during the last year or two at 
secondary modern school. The lesson for the Youth Service is also easy 
to state but difficult to practise. Obviously, experience of comradeship 
within the right kind of youth club may be of very great value at such 
a time. But if more youth clubs are to be of the right kind more 
youth workers will need to be aware of the psychological results of these 
changes, and of their implications for their own pastoral care. 


CHANGING PATTERN OF WOMEN’S LIVES 


57. The magnitude of the changes taking place in women’s lives makes 
us hesitate to do more than draw attention to three points which we feel 
relevant to the type of provision needed for the adolescent girl. In 
the first place, the traditional balance of woman’s life is being altered 
by earlier marriage, by the shorter span ef years now occupied in child 
bearing, and by the growth of employment outside the home after marriage. 
The shortening of the period between school and marriage is particularly 
relevant because it leaves less time for the girl to acquire social maturity 
and technical competence at her job as home-maker. Secondly, girls 
from homes where manual work has been the tradition are tending to 
move, and move more rapidly than their brothers, into non-manual work 
in a social setting other than that familiar to their circle. The potential 
strains in this are obvious. And this leads to our third point. These 
alterations and modifications to long-established patterns would suggest 
that girls no less than boys need further education after leaving school. 
In fact they get considerably less. The Youth Service, with the oppor- 
tunities it offers for informal education, could make good some of these 
deficiencies, but fewer girls than boys are members of youth organisations, 
and much more thought will need to be given to ways of attracting them 
and studies made of their specific needs. 


DELINQUENCY 

58. During the past decade there have been increases, and in some 
cases marked increases, in the number and proportion of young people 
found guilty of indictable offences. The facts of delinquency are on 
record, but we think it useful to give a brief summary at this point. 

59. A recent report on “ Trends in Teenage Delinquency ”* attempts to 
show for a ten-year period (1946-1956), the trend for various broad types 


* Christian Economic and Social Research Foundation, 1958. 
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of offences, the figures of indictable offences having been supplemented by 
the addition to them of related and often complementary non-indictable 
offences known to the police. They are striking figures. The incidence of 
convictions of youths aged 17-20 for drink offences showed a five-fold 
increase in these ten years; the incidence for violence roughly trebled, and 
for both sexual offences and disorderly conduct, it doubled. The pattern for 
boys aged 14-16 was different. In the two groups of offences, theft and 
disorder, where the incidence of convictions per 10,000 boys was heaviest, 
there was a tendency for improvement in the last five years of the period ; but 
in the personal field of drink, violence and sexual offences there was 
deterioration as with the 17—20 age group. 


60. For girls in the 17-20 age group, there was no apparent deterioration 
in any sector during the first five years. In 1951, however, there was a sharp 
increase in the incidence of convictions in the drink, disorder, and sexual 
groups of offences ; and in 1955-56 there was another increase. For girls 
aged 14-16, there was some increase in the incidence of convictions for 
drink offences; but the general levels for all offences except theft were 
substantially lower in this age group than in the 17-20 group of girls. 


61. The incidence of suicide and attempted suicide more than doubled 
in this period for young people aged 17-20 and, as if to suggest that the 
crimes reflected personal tensions rather than social wants, the figures did not 
reveal any substantial rate of change in such offences as theft. 


62. An increase in offences reported or in convictions may on the one 
hand be due to a change of attitude, on the part of the police, magistrates 
and public, and on the other to an increase in the actual number of offences. 
Nevertheless on balance these trends must have some substance. 


63. The tables in Appendix 9, derived from the annual reports on criminal 
statistics published by the Home Office, show the rates in various age groups 
of indictable offences in the years 1938 and 1946-1958. It will be seen that 
these rates have shown serious increases for adolescent groups. The 
present upward surge (1958) in offences of youths aged 17-20 looks 
particularly grave. And the 14-16 age group has reached a rate of more 
than 2,000 offences per 100,000 of the population, which is higher than the 
tate for the previous peak year, 1951.* 


64. Is it possible to associate this crime wave among young people with 
disturbed social conditions? An important paper read to the British Asso- 
ciation in 1958 by Mr. Leslie T. Wilkins of the Home Office Research 
Unitt succeeds in the tentative definition of two more than usually delin- 
quent generations. The first crime-prone group were those born in the years 
1926-1928: ithe second, those born in the seven years period 1935-36 
to 1942-43. The children of both groups reached the age of four to six 
during periods of widespread social disturbance: for the first it was the 


* An interesting point also revealed by these tables concerns the rate of crime among males. 
Before the raising of the school leaving age to 15, the rate was greatest among the 13 year 
olds. But the position was changed immediately the school leaving age was raised to 15 in 
1947. Ever since, the rate of crime has been greatest among the 14 year olds, which suggests 
that the last year at school is one of greater stress than we imagined, and this has bearing 
upon the Committee’s recommendations concerning the age range of the Youth Service 
(paragraphs 149-153). 

+ Delinquent Generations: a paper based on a Communication to the British Association 
at their meeting in Glasgow, 1958. 
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great depression, with its consequent unemployment, which began in 1929 
and mounted in violence until 1934, and for the second, of course, it was 
the second world war. It would seem that personal disturbance leading 
eventually to delinquency might be associated with the shocks of the last 
pre-school year or the first school year, years in which children first develop 
social sense. Yet as Mr. Wilkins shows, this interesting finding is not suffi- 
cient explanation of the current crime-wave in males between 17 and 21. 
The age group which passed through their third to sixth year during the 
war is expected to be more crime-prone than other age groups of boys 
and girls. But in fact the observed crime rate has turned out to be far 
in excess of expectation. In other words the present phenomenon cannot 
be dismissed as “only to be expected in view of their childhood 
experiences ”’, 

65. In one sense, therefore, we think we can speak of a new climate of 
crime and delinquency. We have been made intensely aware of this and 
we accept the significant public warnings of judges and police chiefs. 
It is easy of course to exaggerate the incidence of delinquency. Even after 
all the increases, it involves in any one year only about 2 per cent of 
boys aged 14 and under 21 and only 0:2 per cent of girls of the same 
age group. On the other hand, of the total number of persons found 
guilty of indictable offences in 1957, roughly one half were under 21, and 
30 per cent were aged 14-20 inclusive. Therefore whether the figures are 
large or small in relation to the total population, the crime problem is 
very much a youth problem, a problem of that age group with which 
the Youth Seivice is particularly concerned and towards which the public 
rightly expects it to make some contribution. 


66. The present rise of crime among the young is against expectation in 
another sense. Sociologists have always traced a strong correlation between 
poverty and crime. The poorest and most socially deprived elements of 
a population were always those who had most to gain and least to lose 
from active crime. Reformers confidently expected that improvements in 
social conditions would progressively reduce the incidence of every sort of 
crime. True this was a theory which tended to overlook upper class crime 
and to discount personal reasons for crime, but by and large everyone 
expected it to work out more or less accurately and it is grievous that hopes 
have been so much disappointed. If we can no longer look to the old 
economic causes for crime we must search for new ones, or for personal or 
social ones which override the declining economic factors. 


67. Many explanations have been advanced—the second world war, the 
hydrogen bomb, the welfare state, the limitations of opportunity in a boring 
society, the growth of a sense of violence in a century infamous for violence 
of every kind. We do not feel that we can point with any certainty 
to any one particular cause or combination of causes. Nothing in the 
evidence we have received directly associates the crime wave among the 
young with any special new social or national condition. It does seem 
true, however, that society does not know how to ask the best of the 
young, that as a whole it is not much more concerned with them than to 
ask them to earn and consume. It is necessary no doubt to do both, but 
man’s deepest needs are not satisfied by a mechanical participation in an 
economic process. 


Ly 


68. We do not think it is easy or wise to speak glibly of a delinquent 
younger generation and a law-abiding older generation. This is only 
half the story. What, to a person of forty or fifty, may show itself as a 
general malaise, a sense of emptiness, a quiet rejection of social responsi- 
bilities or a cautiously controlled cynicism may show itself in an adolescent 
as an act of wanton violence, a bout of histrionic drunkenness or a grasping 
at promiscuous sexual experience. There does not seem to be at the 
heart of society a courageous and exciting struggle for a particular moral 
and spiritual life—only a passive, neutral commitment to things as they 
are. One cannot, in fact, indict the young for the growth of delinquency 
without also indicting the older generations for apathy and indifference 
to the deeper things of the heart. 


69. It is natural to expect that the Youth Service should be able to 
do something about this state of affairs. It certainly must try, but it 
cannot be expected to deal with causes of delinquency which may be born 
long before teenage, or with the ethos of the whole society. It can only 
be effective indeed, and then perhaps to a limited degree, if it carries 
society with it in its difficult task. Before we speak of what it might 
do, it is necessary to say that the effect of the crime increase is not to turn 
every teenager into a delinquent but to create an atmosphere in which it 
is increasingly difficult for social and youth workers to succeed and in 
which psychological difficulties are placed between even the well-meaning 
young and the agencies which would like to co-operate with them. The 
climate is particularly turbulent with the sense of increasing violence and 
destructiveness—not always indictable—among sections of the young. This 
acts disastrously in several ways. First, it digs a gulf between the young 
generally and the law-abiding older sections of the community, which it 
becomes almost impossible to bridge. Misunderstandings grow. Secondly, 
it deeply affects the young who would themselves never become violent. 
They are unsettled by the success of the lawless in society. This becomes 
the more true the more society fails to bring offenders to trial. Every 
teenager in a congested area knows of offences committed in the neighbour- 
hood and not discovered. He hears them boasted about in public places. 
He knows that a life of crime, rarely discovered, is possible, and this shakes 
his faith in the order and dignity of the society in which he lives. The 
whole society comes to look hypocritical. Thirdly, crimes of violence 
(particularly if undiscovered) terrorise the other young. In one sense they 
are meant to. Bragging lawless teenagers hope indeed that their con- 
temporaries will accept them as stronger than society and above its laws. 
This must seem to be true when a convicted youth re-appears in his old 
haunts and ready for his old pursuits, apparently unintimidated by his 
experiences in court, and on occasions even enjoying enhanced status 
within his group. Fourthly, crimes of violence create an atmosphere in 
which older people are unwilling to intervene to stop other crimes because 
they fear acts of violence against themselves. Everyone who has moved 
among teenagers in certain inner suburbs of big cities has had to face this 
moral dilemma at some time or another. The retreat from responsibility 
on the part of the general population for fear of reprisals leaves the police 
isolated in their tasks and hurt by lack of public support. It has a deadly 
effect on the young who wish to be law-abiding, and who read from 
this the growth of social pressure to tolerate or at least not to oppose 
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the tough in any risky way. They draw their own conclusions and play 
safe themselves. 

70. What has to be asked for in the face of this moral withdrawal is 
a clear and strong indication from the whole of society of its social con- 
demnation of rising violence and destructiveness, and of personal crimes, 
among the young. This is a necessary preliminary to social therapies. Only 
if society knows what to condemn can it know what to heal. It ought 
never to remove by anything it does the sense of personal responsibility 
for their acts from the young. 

71. On the positive side, given such a new national feeling, the Youth 
Service can do much to make the appeal of the good society stronger than 
ithe dynamic of wickedness. Reformed and enlarged and supported in the 
manner in which we sketch it in succeeding chapters, it should be far more 
capable of granting new and adventurous opportunities to the young than 
are at present possible and should engage the energies of many more young 
people in the acquisition of personal skills, or the delights of good social life, 
and in forms of service to the community. As it grows it will draw, not 
only more of the good and law-abiding, but also more of the critical 
and restless and those who are natural but perhaps reckless leaders of their 
age groups. It will not do so by a form of indoctrination—we feel that 
the Youth Service we sketch rules that out—but by the provision of new 
freedoms for the next generation to come to maturity, and so to social 
responsibility in its own way. But, we repeat, a socially unsupported or 
spiritually isolated Youth Service could not succeed. 


HOUSING 


72. Since 1945 nearly 3 million houses and flats have been built in England 
and Wales. This progress in re-housing, together with the school building 
programme, and the improved working conditions and commercial facilities 
for leisure, have accustomed many teenagers in the present generation to 
new and better standards of physical provision which have implications for 
the Youth Service which we consider in Chapter 5. It must be remembered, 
however, that there is a darker side to the picture which also has its lesson 
to teach. | 


73. The bricks and mortar of the homes of a great many people were 
laid to meet the needs of a different age, which had to accept lower standards 
of sanitation and physical provision. It is estimated that about one-third 
of the national housing stock is over seventy-five years old, and much of it 
has been intensively used by many families who sometimes share such basic 
equipment as water closets. Whilst the number of slum dwellings is happily 
declining it is obvious that the development of satisfactory relationships in 
many families is still hampered by inadequate housing provision. The 
younger members of such families are often not encouraged or inclined to 
bring their friends into the home, and by tradition their meeting places have 
been the street corners or the local cafés and, for some, the youth clubs. 


74. It is also important to recognise that in many industrial towns the 
areas with sub-standard housing are undergoing fundamental social changes 
that have sometimes led to serious disturbances among some of the young 
people. New and strange faces appear on the doorsteps and congregate 
in the streets as workers from many lands find a job and a home in Britain. 
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The integration of these families brings problems, and has sometimes created 
a sense of insecurity and a fear among the established community that 
housing standards will deteriorate further. Housing conditions do not 
completely explain the violence shown by some youths in these areas, and 
the prevalence of lawless gangs is not a new social phenomenon of the slums. 
However these racial outbursts present a new problem and seem para- 
doxical in this age when young people of all races and nationalities seem 
less different and share common interests such as jazz and football and 
often a common culture. 


75. For the young people enjoying the first-class housing, schools and 
shops of the new towns, the new housing estates and blocks of flats, the 
problem is different but no less challenging. Homes are more attractive, 
but beyond, nearly all are strangers. The street corners are quiet and unin- 
viting, with their searching sodium lamps, and their lack of familiar lights 
and smells. It is all houses or flats, perhaps occasionally a pub or a church, 
but rarely a coffee bar or a place provided for young people to meet. The 
present generation of teenagers, the first in these towns and areas, is cut off 
then from the traditional forms of face-to-face social education in the long 
established neighbourhoods. 


76. It is hardly surprising that many young people get out of these 
areas where boredom reigns, as quickly and as often as they can. They 
make for the nearest established town or simply the nearest main road 
where they can race up and down on their motorbikes. This is a problem 
for the Youth Service to which we revert later. 


EDUCATION 


77. The Central Advisory Council for Education (England) was asked in 
March, 1956, “to consider, in relation to the changing social and industrial 
needs of our society, and the needs of its individual citizens, the education 
of boys and girls between 15 and 18 and in particular to consider the balance 
at various levels of general and specialised studies between these ages and 
to examine the inter-relationship of the various stages of education”. 
Although at the time of submitting our Report their findings have not been 
made public, we know that the Council will be giving a very full account 
of the educational needs of boys and girls aged 15-18. For this reason 
we have not tried to make a complete analysis of educational changes since 
the war but have confined ourselves to a few which are of direct relevance 
to the Youth Service. All that we say about education in this section is 
overshadowed by the unanswered questions about the raising of the school 
leaving age and the establishment of county colleges. We consider in 
Chapter 9 the need for a Youth Service when county colleges come into being 
and the relation between these two forms of educational provision for young 
people. 


78. The new system of secondary education for all, brought into being by 
the Education Act of 1944, is still not fully developed; but there has 
recently been a much keener sense of its potential. Not only has the raising 
of the school leaving age to 15 become acceptable, but in many areas 
parents and their children are demanding more schooling. The Ministry’s 
Annual Reports show the substantial increase in the number of pupils 
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staying on at school beyond 15, an increase which is more than proportionate 
to the size of the relevant age group. There has also been a steady growth, 
both absolutely and proportionately, in the number of 17-year-old pupils 
in grant-aided and recognised schools in England and Wales. It seems 
likely that this trend in the demand for extended education will continue, 
even while the period of compulsory school attendance ends at 15.* 


79. In December, 1958, the Government announced a five-year programme 
of educational advance in the secondary field beginning in 1960 and costing 
£300 million.t The aim is to provide opportunities for the individual boy or 
girl to go as far as his keenness and ability will take him. The programme 
will allow for the building of new schools still needed to meet local increases 
in the number of pupils, for the remodelling of serviceable old buildings, 
for the reorganisation of the remaining all-age schools and for the general 
improvement of secondary provision. 


80. Against these gains must be set the continuing difficulties under which 
many secondary schools are labouring. They are now facing their own 
problems of the “bulge”, just as workers in the Youth Service will have 
to meet theirs in the early ’sixties. Many classes are overlarge ; in certain 
subjects there is a scarcity of specialist teachers ; certain areas find it hard 
te attract and hold sufficient teachers of all kinds. The lengthening of the 
normal course of training of teachers from two years to three in 1960, however 
beneficial in the long run, will prolong for a period the present strain on the 
staffs of schools. 


81. Once the strain is eased, the effects of the strengthening of the secondary 
system should make themselves felt. Even as things are, the material con- 
ditions for art and crafts, music and physical recreation are continually 
improving. Even now schools of all kinds are showing a keener concern 
for social education. Clubs and societies, foreign travel and social service 
are increasingly regarded as a normal part of school life in which the pupils 
are encouraged to undertake a fuller responsibility. A very recent Ministry 
circulart suggests that club rooms, common rooms and quiet rooms can be 
provided even in old school buildings. The Youth Service must expect young 
people in future to be more critical of its standards and more exacting in 
their demands ; and it must take account of the schools’ stronger sense of 
social purpose and of what is being done to encourage independence and 
responsibility in the adolescent. 


82. There are interesting developments in other branches of education. 
The growing strength of the youth employment service over the last ten 
years has meant for many young people an easier passage from school to 
work and a greater stability and confidence after they have taken up 
employment. Moreover the growth of extended courses in secondary schools 
is leading to a stronger link between schools and technical education. The 
expansion of technical education is dramatic indeed. In 1956 the Government 
published a White Paper§ to announce an £85 million programme for the 
expansion and improvement of technical education over a period of five 
years, and this is to be followed by a supplementary programme for a further 


_* See Appendix 7. 
+ White Paper “‘ Secondary Education for All: A New Drive ” (Cmd. 604). 
t Circular 10/59: ‘‘ The Remodelling of Old Schools ”’. 

' § ** Technical Education ”, published 29th February, 1956 (Cmd. 9703). 
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three years. Two features in the development of technical education are 
of particular interest to the Youth Service. 


83. The first is the increase in the number of young people released by 
their employers for part-time courses during the day. The White Paper 
envisaged that the number of 355,000 young people so released during 
1954-55 would be doubled by 1962. The Ministry’s 1958 Annual Report 
shows that good progress has been made so far, but that the rate of increase 
has slowed down. It is also plain that in day-release courses the number of 
girls is much smaller than the number of boys and that the number of 
semi-skilled young workers is much smaller than the number of those training 
to be technicians or craftsmen. Even as it is, the growth of part-time release 
means that fewer young people are attending vocational classes in evening 
institutes and that more young people have more evening leisure than they 
had. It is also providing useful experience for those who will have to plan 
the county colleges of the future; the pity is that experience of part-time 
release for girls and for the semi-skilled is still so slight. 


84. Secondly, the development of a liberal element in technical education 
has been given direct encouragement by the Ministry. In Circular 323, issued 
in May, 1957, the Minister made it clear that the need for this development 
was already widely recognised, and he therefore encouraged further discussion 
and experiment. “Only so will students develop a broad outlook and a sense 
of spiritual and human values as well as technical accomplishment.” Close 
contact was encouraged between student activities and the industrial clubs 
and societies with which students might be associated. Thus the trend is 
towards a broadening of treatment and content and, as in secondary education, 
towards a richer social and corporate life, giving students the opportunity 
to share in a wide range of activities and to be responsible for organising 
them. In this climate it is possible that some of the local colleges of further 
education will begin to develop those relations with the Youth Service which 
will be expected of the county colleges of the future. 


85. To summarise: both secondary and technical education are in process 
of being widely expanded and improved; opportunities are increasing for 
those boys and girls who do not go to grammar schools ; many schools and 
colleges of further education are broadening their concepts of study ; social 
education and physical recreation are receiving more attention. As we point 
cut at greater length in Chapter 3, there is a striking contrast between 
what is provided for those young people—the minority—who continue their 
formal education, full-time or part-time, and what is available for the 
remainder who have only an impoverished Youth Service to turn to. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


86. Since we have mentioned changes in the fields of education and 
housing, we cannot ignore developments in social security and welfare which 
have occurred during the last generation. 


87. This period has witnessed the introduction of the National Health 
Service, the raising in real value of a comprehensive collection of social 
benefits together with the introduction of new benefits, and the promotion 
of many new welfare services by statutory, industrial and voluntary organisa- 
tions. This is relevant to our Report in so far as it has helped to establish 
a climate of security which was largely absent at the beginning of the period. 
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In particular, the provision of family allowances may be a factor in the 
earlier marriage and the raising of a family; this, in turn, has social 
consequences which we mention elsewhere. 


88. It is not possible for us to assess the impact on youth which social 
security has made. There are undoubtedly those who hold that it has led 
to a less responsible citizen: this perhaps springs from an insufficient 
realisation that it is made and paid for by nearly every member of the 
community. On the other hand, it can be argued that with the banish- 
ment of fear and want, a better citizen will evolve. It is sufficient that we 
should draw attention to this considerable change, which has taken place 
since the Youth Service was introduced, as it is part of the background 
of young people today. 


MONBY TO SPEND | 

89. The widely-held assumption that most young people today have much 
more money to spend than pre-war generations is well-founded. In this 
section we discuss how much they have to spend and what they spend it 
on ; and we suggest the relevance of this new spending power to the Youth 
Service. 


90. In 1938, according to a Ministry of Labour survey, boys between 15 
and 20 who were at work earned an average of 26s. Od. and girls of 24s. Od. 
a week. Most of this money seems usually to have been handed to parents, 
leaving only a few shillings weekly for discretionary spending. Before the 
war, then, it is roughly true to say that adults had a monopoly of spending 
power ; most adolescents in work were economically dependent. By com- 
parison, in mid-1958 youths between the same ages and in work earned an 
average of £5 12s. Od. and girls of £5 6s. Od. a week. The majority of 
young people today appear to give their parents between £1 and £3 a week 
if they are living at home.* According to Mr. Mark Abrams,f on the 
average about £3 a week is left to each for discretionary spending. 


91. This trend in earnings is not necessarily a continuing one. To some 
extent it has been caused by the shortage of young entrants to employment 
during a period of industrial expansion, a shortage which will probably 
disappear as the “ bulge ” leaves the schools. Indeed, since a larger number of 
entrants to industry will have to acquire skills, the upward trend is not 
likely to continue in the immediate future. There might even be a slight 
downward trend foratime. There are, of course, wide individual variations 
between those high earnings of some young people which tend to be 
publicised, and the lower earnings of quite substantial numbers, particularly 
those who are acquiring skills, and grammar-school pupils who earn only 
pin-money, if they earn at all. 


92. Again, there are regional and occupational differences in the way this 
increased money is handled, and so in its impact. We have been told of 
some working-class areas of the North, centred on a few long-established 
industries, in which the tradition that teenagers hand their wage-packet to 
their parents and receive pocket money in return still largely holds. The 








-* Central Office of Information survey. ; 
+ Director of Research for the London Press Exchange, Managing Director of Research 
Services Limited. Mr. Abrams kindly made available to the Committee figures based on 


his recent research. 
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pocket money is undoubtedly greater than before the war, but the formalities 
of this method of receiving it probably act as a brake on the impact of 
unusually high wages. But in spite of these and many other exceptions, and 
after allowing for the fall in the value of money, the real earnings of 
teenagers of both sexes have increased on an average by about one half 
since before the war (which is double the rate for adults), and their real 
discretionary spending seems to be roughly twice what it was before the war. 


93. How is this money spent? Again according to Mr. Abrams, those at 
work spend between one-sixth and one-third of their spare money on 
clothing and footwear (there are differences as between the sexes) ; another 
quarter is spent on drinks (soft and alcoholic), snacks, cigarettes and tobacco, 
sweets and chocolate ; and a good part of the remainder is spent on gramo- 
phone records and record players, bicycles and motor cycles, cinema. 
dancing and other entertainments, romantic magazines and paperback 
novelettes. 


94. It will be seen that these figures cover a narrow range of goods and 
services ; not a great many different ways of spending so much money 
are chosen. Much of the spending is clearly—and naturally—on goods 
designed to impress other teenagers (e.g., dressing-up) or on gregarious 
pursuits (e.g. coffee-bar snacks). This is spending which is, to an unusually 
high degree, charged with an emotional content—it helps to provide an 
identity or to give status or to assist in the sense of belonging to a group of 
contemporaries. 


95. Here is a new market for several industries, and in some of them a 
high proportion of total sales is made to young people: in bicycles and 
motor cycles, in cinema and other entertainments, in records and record 
players, roughly 25 per cent of the total; in confectionery and soft drinks, 
in women’s clothing and in cosmetics, between 15 per cent and 25 per cent 
of the total. 


96. A new market means new persuasions. Today as never before much 
advertising is addressed specifically to teenagers and to teenagers as teenagers 
(as members of a named and defined group). They acquire therefore a sense 
of their own economic importance and independence. The shortage of 
manpower since the war, and the relatively greater shortage of young 
people caused by a higher school leaving age and the calls of military 
service, have made many employers chary about employing their teenagers 
for menial jobs and anxious to see them given productive work. The 
sense of being keenly sought after in employment is perhaps more important 
than any change in the actual nature of the work done, and no doubt 
reinforces the teenagers’ feeling of importance and independence. 


97. Further, the post-war improvement in the standards of living among 
all age groups, and especially in the working classes, has meant that 
more money is generally available for uncommitted spending. Greatly 
increased attention is given, particularly through advertising, to the pleasures 
of this kind of spending. This atmosphere, part of the wider setting of their 
society, must affect teenagers also. 


98. Before the war the imaginative horizons of many young people were 
extremely limited. In part this had an economic cause; many goods and 
many activities were simply beyond their pockets. Today’s increased 
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spending power may obviously give enormous advantages, in making more 
choices available and giving more opportunities of more varied kinds. Yet 
we have already noted the narrowness in the choices actually made by most 
young people, and it is plain that some considerable forces help to reinforce 
this narrowness. It is well known that the economics of mass production 
cause manufacturers to advertise heavily with the intention of concentrating 
demand into a few channels. This characteristic can also be seen in goods 
produced for teenagers’ recreation. There tends to be encouraged a certain 
narrowness of outlook towards the whole matter of spending: emphasis 
is put upon consumption-for-pleasure alone or upon the sheer pleasures-of- 
consumption. | 


99. Ail this is highly pertinent to the Youth Service. It is foolish to act 
as though this greater spending power does not exist or, if it is admitted, to 
regret it. It is a fact, and a boon, and may be a direct advantage to the 
Youth Service itself. The Youth Service might well consider ways in which 
it can best enlist this greater spending power. Young people are obviously 
willing to spend freely on things which attract their imaginations. Here is 
a plain opportunity for the Youth Service, to take advantage of prosperity 
so as to widen the choices made and vary the opportunities taken by young 
people. There should surely be no shortage of ideas for good spending, 
spending which will give not only the pleasure of consumption nor only be 
aimed at consumption for pleasure, but will be more truly liberating and 
more continuously rewarding. 


EMPLOYMENT 


100. We have been mindful of the trends in industry and other fields 
of employment as they will affect the lives of young people, either 
directly as employees or indirectly through changes in the structure of 
society, and we mention below some trends and influences which have 
direct implications for the future of the Youth Service. 


101. Before turning to changes which cannot be forecast so precisely, 
we must look at the immediate future. We have noted above the big 
increase in the number of boys and girls who will be looking for jobs 
in the next few years. What are their chances of finding them? At 
present about two-thirds of our young people leave school and enter 
employment at the age of 15. The sharp growth in the number reaching 
that age will come in the three years 1961-63, during which the boys and 
girls needing jobs will be about a fifth above the 1958-1960 average. 
The schools and the youth employment service, through which a majority 
now find their first job, must naturally feel concern that these greater 
numbers will face more anxious searching for jobs and some enforced 
idleness while waiting for them; and it has been suggested that the Youth 
Service may need to make special provision for young people who are 
not in employment, although we would hope that their numbers would be 
reduced by an increase in those voluntarily continuing at school. So 
far, however, the level of economic activity has seemed to be a more 
important factor in determining the amount of unemployment of young 
workers than their increasing numbers in the working population. Given 
a steady and reasonably high level of employment, therefore, the larger 
entry of young people need not present a serious national problem. 
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Certainly it will mean added work for the youth employment service ; an 
addition more than proportionate to the growth in the numbers handled. 
Although it is outside our terms of reference, we must stress the importance 
of the youth employment officers’ task at this critical period of transition 
from school to work, and the need for their numbers to be adequate to 
keep close contact with the young people they are serving. At this 
stage particularly it is difficult to consider the Youth Service, as we are 
required to do, in isolation: workers in it are, or should be, members of 
a group including parents, teachers, youth employment officers and, on 
occasion, probation officers, who are helping young people in the move 
from school into the outside world. 


102. It is not possible here for us to review at length the nature and 
effect of the changes which (over relatively few years) may transform 
many aspects of industrial life as we know it now; though in referring 
to them it is worth recalling that manufacturing industry employs less 
than half the working population, and that change in other fields, such 
as agriculture, mining, commerce and the provision of services, will 
occur in different ways at different rates. It is industry, however, which 
sets the pattern of working life at present, and changes in it affect the 
whole community. 


103. One example of this springs to mind. More costly and more 
specialised plant in industry increases the need for shift working, and 
may lead to an equivalent change in the hours at which services, whether 
for work or leisure, have to be provided. Young people cannot them- 
selves be employed on shift work until they reach the age of 18, yet 
shift working may affect their lives in ways that add to the calls on the 
Youth Service. The absence of one, or occasionally two parents from 
the home in what are young people’s normal leisure hours not only 
reduces parental influence but also requires some substitute for the sort 
of leisure-time activities that might otherwise occur within the family. 


104. To turn from the nature of work to the time spent in the work- 
place: the present trend suggests that young people can look forward 
to rather more leisure. The average hours worked by adults in most 
occupations have not so far changed materially in the years since or 
before the last war, even if the hours covered by industrial agreements 
have slightly decreased. Over the working year, there has been some 
reduction of hours worked, by the extension of holidays. However, most 
young people are working fewer hours than before or immediately after 
the war, and are less attracted by the rewards of overtime. ‘The trend, 
exemplified in current negotiations for a shorter working week, should 
therefore mean more time away from the workplace for the young 
person. 


105. One other important trend must be mentioned, although its 
implication for the Youth Service is rather indirect. In spite of the 
changes in types of skill required and in the requirements of different 
industries, there is on the whole a greater assurance of continuity of 
income over the individual’s working life. Society has set itself an aim, 
which it believes it has the techniques to achieve, of keeping unemploy- 
ment well below the level accepted as normal twenty years ago: and 
it effers a greater degree of protection in sickness. The present tendency, 
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fostered by a powerful trade union movement, is towards greater protec- 
tion during redundancy, so as to ease the personal hardships which are 
involved in mobility of labour. All this change is for the better: but 
looking at its bearing on the Youth Service, we recognise that to some 
young people, boys particularly, it represents removal of a challenge 
to their capabilities which they will seek to replace elsewhere than at work. 


106. The implications of the changing pattern of industrial life for the 
educational system and for industry’s own training arrangements are outside 
our sphere. Many young people, particularly boys, enter industry in 
occupations requiring some qualification which is to be obtained by con- 
tinued study and which is a necessary step in further progress. With 
its growing need for technological and managerial skills, industry is making 
more use of techniques of selection, at every level from higher manage- 
ment to craft apprenticeship. Unfortunately any system of human selection 
tends to be regarded as a system of rejection by those who seek its prizes 
and fail. Perhaps a quickly developing industrial society must pick out 
its most promising candidates for training at each level by rigorously 
testing their abilities. But we must remember that the stresses of this 
challenge to their personal worth fall most heavily on the young and 
immature. Failure to gain apprenticeship, a Higher National Certificate 
or an Inter B.Sc., may be as hurtful an experience to a boy as failure 
to pass the eleven plus test or a scholarship examination. 


107. The continuation from school into working life of this process of 
selection is all part of a deliberate attempt by our society to base its 
structure on merit, to give opportunity for advancement to those who can 
make best use of it. This raises problems for young people which we 
examine further in Part II of this chapter. Inevitably selection relies 
on measurable qualities, and tends to put emphasis on intellectual ones. 
It provides a ladder which the most able boys and girls climb; while 
at each step there are others who, at an age when they are not armoured 
to meet disappointment philosophically, are made conscious of being left 
behind. Among them will be many who in vitality and in all the qualities 
of leadership other than the intellectual ones are the match of those to 
whom wider opportunities are offered. Not the least of the Youth Service’s 
tasks is to give all these young people an outlet for their varied abilities, 
an opportunity for achievement, and the recognition by society of the 
real contributions they can make to it. 


LIFE AT WORK 


108. Most school leavers look forward to the change of status and living 
and to the gain of personal responsibility which they imagine work provides. 
Many are not disappointed. But to more than a few the change brings 
disillusion: some find ambitions frustrated, some find the idealism of youth 
over-shadowed by the conflict between the moral standards of work and 
those of home or school: for some the gain in responsibility is outweighed by 
the impersonality of a system which no longer exists primarily to serve their 
needs. Again, some will find in work a challenge and an interest; others 
tedium or monotony. There is no one pattern of life at work. Different 
kinds of job and environment offer varied degrees of satisfaction, conceal 
different hazards to the health of body or mind, and provide a social 
background as varied as man himself. 
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109. One part of the pattern is common. There is bound to be strain 
in the transition from the orderly, disciplined world of school, with its 
understood short-term objectives, to the larger and less intelligible world 
of work. Those who enter it, particularly in the less skilled occupations, 
run into new problems of discipline, loyalty and responsibility. Industrial 
efficiency has always necessitated restrictions on the individual at work, 
but the nature of discipline at many workplaces has changed or is changing. 
Full employment has weakened some of the old sanctions: direct incentives 
to work, which now play a larger part, impose new strains on those who are 
below the norm. The area of those industrial affairs which are considered 
the joint responsibility of employers and employed is growing, and the worker 
becomes more involved with management problems. And in a highly 
organised industrial society relations between employer and trade union may 
impose on the individual the strain of divided loyalties. 

110. In entering this changing world, some young people from school 
may suffer from the disappearance of familiar landmarks; and miss the 
comfortable unambitious earmarking for “ Dad’s trade”, which was once 
so much a feature of industrial society. Others, more lively-minded, may 
chafe to find themselves working under men whose thinking is out of line 
with present educational levels, and suffer frustration through inability to 
contribute their full intelligence to the problems of their employment. One 
thing is sure: in the next few years young people will be entering employ- 
ment in conditions of change and fluidity which will add to the strains of 
adolescence and the problems of adjustment to the adult world. 


111. They will need, then, all that their own resilience and the help of 
our educational and social provision can give to them. The trend towards 
a five-year secondary education should give the schools more opportunity 
to equip them for the adaptability they will need, and to develop the leisure 
interests which can compensate for the dullness of some jobs and relax 
the tension of others. For those whose work involves continued study at 
technical colleges and other establishments for further education the transi- 
tion will be easier; the more so because their life at work is likely also to 
be more ordered and guided and to provide clearer objectives. 


112. For some time these are likely to be the lucky ones. Few indus- 
tries are yet ready to invest in the systematic training of all their young 
employees; and the majority of those who do not at present need special 
skills will go to their tasks with the minimum of planned training and, 
more important, with little preparation for the need that may later arise for 
them to acquire new skills or aptitudes. We are particularly conscious 
of the lack of opportunity which, in the absence of the county college, 
industry in general provides for any working girls or for many boys to 
have continued educational experience or to develop their personality at 
work. It is to young people such as these that society owes a special 
debt, since they leave the educational system earlier than many of their 
contemporaries. This debt can be paid in part by a Youth Service which 
can provide adequately for their development as adults and citizens. 
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ParT II 
THE WORLD OF YOUNG PEOPLE 


113. We turn now to less tangible changes in society and try to assess 
their impact on young people. There can be no precise measurements or 
objective proofs of these changes: but this does not make the consideration 
of them meaningless. Again, some of the factors introduced below may 
seem so sophisticated as to be unlikely to affect the particular teenagers 
everyone knows. Yet elements in the “mental climate” of which many 
people, young or old, are hardly aware may unconsciously affect their atti- 
tudes in all sorts of day-to-day decisions and challenges. And adolescents 
are the litmus-paper of a society. Subject to continuous and considerable 
mental, emotional and physical changes, as yet unregulated by the formal 
demands in the daily life of the breadwinner or housewife, adolescents are 
unusually exposed to social changes. 


114. Today’s adolescents live within a world sharply divided into two 
immense blocks of power; and a world under a constant threat of nuclear 
catastrophe. In addition, their own country’s power and international 
status, once so great and indisputable, are now less easily assumed. These 
issues may only be made articulate by a few. We are persuaded, neverthe- 
less, that they are felt to lie immediately behind the small stage of many 
an adolescent’s activities, like a massive and belittling backcloth. 


115. The society which adolescents now enter is in some respects un- 
usually fluid. Old industries change their nature as new processes are 
adopted ; new industries appear and help to shift the location of industry 
itself. New towns arise, and new estates on the outskirts of old towns 
deplete the established housing areas and alter their social composition. A 
series of Education Acts, notably that of 1944, are causing some movement 
across class and occupational boundaries and should in time cause more. 
So British society is beginning to acquire greater mobility and openness. The 
effects of these changes are not always marked at present; some groups 
seem to live much as they have lived for many years. Yet as the changes 
develop, so old habits, old customs, old sanctions, old freedoms and respon- 
sibilities will be called in question and new relationships demanded. Some 
adults, set within the cake of custom and routine, may be able to pay 
little attention. But these changes are of the new world of adolescents. 
They, trying to find their direction without so many customary signposts, 
perhaps without the long-established habits of a steady local life, will be 
put under special strains. For these changes, towards what we have called 
a greater openness and fluidity, leave the individual more exposed, demand a 
' greater number of deliberate and individual decisions. 


116. Yet paradoxically this society is increasingly organised and set into 
formal patterns. Adolescence is always a period in which the energies 
and growing needs of individuals conflict with the customs, the necessarily 
restricting adult customs, of society as a whole. So much is unavoidable. 
Different societies have greater or less success in allowing adolescents to 
arrive at their own kind of maturity without damaging themselves or society 
in the process. But as technological needs and social planning increase so 
does the centralised organisation of individual lives. There is an ironic 
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interaction between this change and that outlined in the preceding paragraph: 
as older patterns and hierarchies loosen, a new kind of stratification— 
economic and educational rather than cultural or geographic—begins to 
emerge from the combined pressure of industrial need and public good 
intention. To some extent the potentially academic are separated from the 
rest ; so are the technologists, the clerical, the apprentices ; and so on with 
increasing effectiveness. As we have noted earlier, much of this separating 
into functions is necessary if British society is to maintain and improve 
its standard of living. But clearly it exacts penalties, unless guided with 
unremitting care, especially on the emotional life of those who, at the most 
disturbed period of their lives, are subject to both a new openness and a 
new stratification. 


117. In such a_ society—democratic (and so having no _ Official 
“‘ philosophy ”’), commercial, still to some extent expressing traditional forms 
and values but rapidly becoming more open and demotic—in such a society 
young people are between conflicting voices. They can often sense a contra- 
diction between what they are assured, at school and in other public organi- 
sations, are this society’s assumptions and standards and much they are 
invited to interest themselves in and admire once they leave these sheltered 
environments. They may recognise a similar contrast between what their 
parents tell them—if indeed they speak of the subject—are the foundations 
of a worthwhile personal life and the assumptions made on many a hoarding 
or at many a work-bench. (In films and advertisements, for instance, how 
little attention is given to the power of mutual respect and of the affectionate 
sharing of quite undramatic aspirations in promoting courtship, in comparison 
with the attention given to immediate physical attraction and its accroutre- 
ments.) Meanwhile many young workers have a great deal of spare money, 
and it has become a sizeable business to cater for their wants and to suggest 
new levels of need or new ways of spending. We have discussed elsewhere 
the large amount spent by adolescents on only a few kinds of goods. We 
do not think that all those concerned with this trade are anxious only to divest 
adolescents of their spending-money as quickly as possible (though the 
methods used by some of them are questionable). Yet we have also noted 
elsewhere, and must repeat here, that commercial competition in and by 
itself ensures that the weight and direction of the appeals now so insistently 
made to adolescents represent neither the full variety nor the full potentiality 
of their interests. We do not believe that these interests are so uniform 
that, left more alone, a vast majority of young people would in exactly the - 
same week be humming the melody of one song as sung by one momentary 
“star”. Yet all these persuasive voices undoubtedly speak winningly to 
adolescents, and perhaps especially to those adolescents who, not selected 
for advanced education or training, may feel an obscure but powerful sense 
of rejection. They have money but little status ; not even, as yet, the con- 
trolling responsibilities of family life. Why should they listen, they may 
feel, to the more sober and often drab voices—urging restraint, caution, 
discipline and (to them) similarly “old fashioned ” attitudes—voices from 
that very world which has seemed, in its formal classifications, not greatly 
to care for them? 


118. It is plain that today teenagers receive exceptional attention, of 
certain kinds. The subject of ‘‘ youth” or “‘ the youth problem ” has recently 
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been so much discussed that it has become difficult either to write firmly 
about those parts of the attacks on young people which have point, or to 
speak reasonably and responsibly in their defence, to explore what Burns 
called “the moving why they do it”. 

119. Since to the normal questionings of adolescence and the contem- 
porary stresses we have already described there is added this excessive 
public attention, it is no matter for surprise that adolescents are often puzzled, 
unsure who are really their friends, and sometimes ready to express their 
uncertainty in strange or even violent forms. We have argued above that 
today’s teenagers—this will show first in many of the more superficial 
details of daily life—are living in a world more than usually different from 
that of their parents. The parents of a typical teenager today passed their 
own childhood amidst the economic depression (and yet the comparative 
social stability) of the “twenties” and “ thirties”; the father went through 
the years of military service and the mother of war work, during or soon 
after which their children were born. The parents now see these children 
as the teenagers of the early “sixties”, well-fed, healthy, maturing early, 
well-clothed and prosperous. These young people have tastes, in dress, in 
amusements and in many other things, widely different from and more costly 
than any their parents were able to entertain or even now feel able to 
take for granted. These young people, they may feel ruefully, know nothing 
of unemployment, of the “dole”, of making ends meet. A particularly 
strong imaginative effort is needed by anyone over 35-—by middle-class 
parents as much as by working-class parents—to understand the true quality 
of the lives of this generation which is itself so often “classless ” in appear- 
ance and in some of its habits. 


120. We mention below some of the generalisations commonly made about 
adolescents today. We believe that most of them are untrue and distorting. 
But they have hardened into some of the most striking cliches of the last 
decade. It is frequently said, then, that young people today belong to “a 
generation of teenage delinquents”’; that they have rejected family life and 
are “featherbedded” by the Welfare State; that they are increasingly 
- materialistic ; “couldn’t care less”; and have no moral values. Probably 
the most accurate reply to such assertions is also the most obvious: that 
today’s adolescents are much like those of other generations. Yet we would 
add this: that when we compare what is so often said about adolescents 
with the overwhelming unanimity of regard expressed in the evidence of 
those with long and intimate experience, especially in “ difficult” areas, we 
are left predominantly with a sense of respect and admiration for most young 
people’s good sense, goodwill, vitality and resilience. Again, a quotation 
from Burns’ poem addressed to the Unco Guid is relevant: 

*“'What’s done we partly may compute 
But know not what’s resisted.” 
In other words, it is easier to note obvious instances of “ anti-social ” 
behaviour than realize how much worse might well have happened, in present 
conditions, had young people not made so many positive, often unconscious, 
decisions to ignore this kind of appeal or resist that unworthy but shiny 
temptation. It is easier to condemn by a blanket misreading all new forms 
(in dress, in dancing, in popular singing) than to acquire the close knowledge 
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which will permit an appreciation of the strengths some of these new forms 
reveal. If those publications, in particular, which now use so much of their 
space in headlining the aberrations of a small proportion of young people 
were to exercise as much effort, but a more sensitive imagination, in looking 
for the signs of positive and worthwhile life, we could assure them that they 
would have no shortage of exciting material. 


121. It is not surprising, then, that young people today are often unusually 
self-conscious. They know they are much talked about. In some this 
self-consciousness can become an admirable self-awareness ; in many others 
it remains as a puzzled self-consciousness, or expresses itself in actions as 
knotted as the problems they reflect. 

122. Against this whole background we turn now to the questions posed 
by the common phrases quoted earlier. Delinquency among adolescents 
has increased sharply during the past few years and we have examined 
this subject at some length. Here we would emphasise only that indictable 
offences are committed by only a small proportion of young people. 
‘Fringe’ delinquency may affect many more and therefore the study of 
youthful delinquency is deeply relevant to a general discussion of young 
people today. At this point we would stress chiefly the need to consider 
not only the particular offences committed by particular teenagers, but 
the extent to which these offences may be an index of tensions affecting 
almost all young people, even though most meet these tensions without 
recourse to indictable offences. 

123. We have found no body of evidence sufficient to suggest that teenagers 
as a whole have rejected family life. Most adolescents, in the course of 
their natural development, will be anxious to “get out of the house” as 
often as they can. Even television seems to have little appeal to them; the 
cinema, partly because it is not home, appeals more strongly. In more 
homes than formerly the mother goes out to work as well as the father ; and 
this has deprived some adolescents, like the younger “latchkey kids”, of 
the necessary feeling of assurance that, even though they may wish to 
be in it only “to eat and sleep”, the home is there as a warm entity. 
Some of the domestic changes encouraged by increased prosperity and new 
forms of housing may have made many parents less sure than their own 
parents were about the way to establish a satisfying home background. 
Even the strong interest of many parents in television, which often causes 
them to have the set switched on for almost the whole of each evening, 
has probably taken from some adolescents the sense that their parents are | 
ready and willing to listen to their stories of the day, or to discuss a new 
outfit, or simply that they are there, in spirit as well as in fact, to be 
turned to as occasion wills. Or it may be that some of the recent changes 
in the style and properties of young people’s lives, and especially in their 
recreations, make them readier than usual to desert, in their free time, an 
environment which seems “corny” and “square”. In spite of all this, 
we do not think the assumption that married life is right and desirable 
has yet been generally undermined. The nature of many current tempta- 
tions might well have caused more young people to try to extend their 
period of prosperous irresponsibility for as long as possible. Yet early 
marriages are now a commonplace; and however strange the behaviour of 
young people may have seemed before marriage, in general the marriages 
themselves seem much like those of other generations. 
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124. It is true that some of the attitudes and actions of young people 
today do give an impression that they “‘couldn’t care less”. Yet this 
attitude is often not so much cynical as sceptical. They feel themselves 
in a world and society which disagrees about or is unsure about its 
meaning and purpose (this is not to say that they find their day to day 
personal life tasteless or without standards). Meanwhile much of the outside 
world constantly tries to persuade them to believe this or think that, to try 
this or laugh at that. Yet the realities of their daily work, the small 
sense of status this gives them, often makes them feel (whatever the friendly 
public voices say) that at the bottom the outside world regards them as 
indistinguishable units, a mass. What wonder that they often react into a 
defensive refusal to give of their inner selves. “‘/t’s all brainwashing ’’, 
they say fiercely, equally of those who would “sell” them soap, records, 
drink, politics, religion, “‘the whole lot are out to brainwash you. Why 
should I buy it?” Yet the fierceness with which they can say this indicates 
an acute disappointment. From one aspect it is a sign of health that 
they throw up so strongly self-respecting a defence against the conflicting 
mass of public voices. We do not think this attitude much extends to 
their personal relations with one another, and these are often marked by 
a vivid and tolerant co-operativeness. And this scepticism towards almost 
all that does not come within the concrete, particular and known area 
of local life is not confined to one social or educational group. In different 
forms it can be seen in undergraduates as in unskilled workers (and in 
Paris and Chicago as in London—indeed, some of the basic causes are 
common to countries on both sides of the Iron Curtain). To dismiss the 
outside world as “‘ square’ is to some extent a natural feature of adolescence, 
but today’s rejections seem often to go beyond this, to have a peculiar 
edge and penetration. They suggest how strong is the potential idealism 
of young people, that idealism which is now so often baffled and turned 
back upon itself. At what should be the age for enthusiasm, for attack, 
for unregarding commitment, in a period offering unparalleled oppor- 
tunities for young people to see and know and explore, whole areas of 
human experience have been thus defensively written off. As if in com- 
pensation young people often show an intense loyalty to things and people 
they believe to be of their own kind (ironically, many of the teenagers’ own 
idols have been manipulated into prominence by the machines for pro- 
motion and publicity). When something attracts their loyalty and seems 
not to be a “sell”, they will show and accept leadership and discipline 
of a high order. Even the elaborate codes of urban gangs illustrate this, 
and youth workers in tough areas confirm it of many among the 
“unattached ”’. 


125. We have noted above some of the more challenging factors in modern 
society—especially an increased social fluidity in some parts of life along 
with an increased stratification in others, and the multitude of warring 
voices—and we have made plain our conviction that, in their efforts to 
come to terms with these changes, many young people display admirable 
qualities. It would be wrong for us not to say also, what many devoted 
youth workers, teachers, employers, union officials and clergy know well, 
that the very existence of these problems can be used by some adolescents, 
consciously or unconsciously, as a justification for indifference or itrespon- 
sibility. There is a kind of selfishness which will not yield itself to any 
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demand outside its own immediately felt needs. The “ spirit that denies ’’, 
the mind resolutely closed to the self-discipline necessary for growth, can 
exist in adolescents as it can in adults; and the more unrestrained behaviour 
of some young people today cannot be laid wholly at the door of perverse 
social forces. To imply this would be to undermine individual responsibility 
and dignity. 

126. Change should be a challenge, not a master. Many of the social 
changes we have discussed were intended to contribute to social justice, and 
can be made so to contribute if we have the will. We repeat that we 
believe the great majority of young people have this innate capacity. It 
is for the Youth Service, in co-operation with parents, other branches of the 
educational service and many other organisations, to help young people to 
develop this capacity, the better to meet the challenge of a changing world. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Justification and Aims of the Youth Service 


127. The need for a Youth Service cannot simply be assumed. It is 
possible to argue cogently that public money should not be spent in providing 
what are largely recreational amenities for those who have finished their 
full-time education and are earning wages. If they are prepared to pay, 
practically any amenity young people may want is available to them. This 
is a free society (the argument continues), leave them alone in it. 

128. We are sure ourselves that there should be a Youth Service ; we are 
equally sure that its justification has to be questioned as radically as possible, 
The fact that a Youth Service already exists is not at this point relevant. 
We think it right therefore to set down what seems to us, drawing upon the 
many valuable statements submitted to us, the justification for a publicly- 
supported Youth Service. But first it will be well to say, briefly, what 
a Youth Service is not. 


129. It will already be clear that we do not underestimate the problem of 
youthful delinquency nor the extent to which a good Youth Service may 
incidentally help to alleviate it. But to make this a ground for the existence 
of a Youth Service is either to exaggerate the number of delinquents or to 
underestimate the way in which a Youth Service may be of value to the 
great majority who will never enter a juvenile or adult court. The Service 
is not negative, a means of “keeping them off the streets” or “out of 
trouble ”. 


130. However admirable a Youth Service may be it is, of course, neither 
possible nor desirable that everyone, or even the great majority of young 
people at any one time, should take part in it. Many will remain happily 
and fruitfully “unattached”. Many more will in fact be “attached” than 
show on official returns. There are a host of valuable submerged activities, 
not shown on any returns—local cycling clubs, neighbourhood football clubs, 
and so on. In these grass-roots local organisations young people can, without 
formal statements of purpose, show remarkable self-reliance, co-operation 
and tolerance. It seems to us true, however, that many who are not now 
“attached ” either officially or unofficially could, if properly approached, be 
attached and benefit from the attachment. 


JUSTIFICATION 


131. To those who doubt the need for a Youth Service we would put this 
question. The State makes extensive provision for social development, parallel 
with its provision for intellectual development, up to whatever age young 
people remain in full-time education: is it right that this social provision 
should end so abruptly for the less intellectual, simply because they have 
been withdrawn from formal education? One can contrast the standard of 
premises usual in organisations within the Youth Service with those of a 
residential hostel or undergraduates’ common room in almost any redbrick 
university. Again, many secondary modern schools are now generously 
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provided with out-of-class amenities (equipment, the use of pleasant rooms 
for club meetings, an informal library). Anyone who has experienced the 
atmosphere of a good secondary modern school of this type must regret the 
comparative poverty of social and communal provision for boys and girls 
who thereafter go immediately into working life. The age of compulsory 
school leaving will at some time, perhaps within a few years, be raised to 16. 
Presumably the existing level of informal provision will then be carried to 
that point—and presumably then virtually stop. If these informal activities 
are needed by 15-year-olds today and will be needed by 16-year-olds 
tomorrow ; if they are needed by those up to 21 years of age today (so long 
as they are in full-time education), they are undoubtedly needed by all those 
whose intellectual equipment has not been sufficient to keep them under 
the comfortable umbrella of full-time education. 

132. It is recognised that the more academically gifted can gain from 
good social provision: premises which encourage corporate life and activities ; 
helpful and understanding contact with intelligent adults. Other young people 
go out at the age of 15 into a society so confusing that even adults have 
difficulty in finding their direction in it. There is a striking lack of logic 
in an arrangement which gives the benefits of social education to those who 
remain with the ordered society of an institution for full-time education, but 
gives only the most niggling provision to those whose need for such resources 
is so much greater. 

133. Thirty years ago comparatively little was provided in what were 
then called elementary schools to meet the informally educative needs of 
young people. A great imaginative leap has since been taken, and new 
schools, more comprehensively planned, more variously staffed, more 
flexibly equipped, have been financed from the public purse. An adequate 
Youth Service will require an imaginative leap no less than that which is 
now transforming our secondary modern schools. We believe no less is 


needed. 


AIMS AND IDEALS 3 

134. We do not, as we shall hope to show, underestimate the value of 
formal educational effort within the Youth Service. But we believe that 
the primary basis of such a service is social or pastoral. This is, of course, 
an educational purpose in a sense wider than that usually understood, 
and has been comprehensively expressed in Sir John Maud’s* well-known 
statement of Youth Service aims: “To offer individual young people in 
their leisure time opportunities of various kinds, complementary to those 
of home, formal education and work, to discover and develop their per- 
sonal resources of body, mind and spirit and thus the better equip them- 
selves to live the life of mature, creative and responsible members of 
a free society”. 

135. We believe this statement should, to gain its full force, be set 
against the contemporary background we have described—of a society at 
once so complex, so formal and so fluid that its conflicting pressures 
can substantially discourage good development. The aim of the Youth 
Service is not to remove tensions so as to reach towards some hypothetical 
condition of “adjustment” to individual or social life. It is to help 
towards ensuring that those tensions which are social accidents, often both 


* Former Permanent Secretary of the Ministry of Education. 
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fruitless and oppressive, shall not submerge the better possibilities of 
children during their adolescence. The Service should seek first to provide 
places for association in which young people may maintain and develop, 
in the face of a disparate society, their sense of fellowship, of mutua) 
respect and tolerance. Such centres may also help to counteract the 
increasing educational and professional stratification of society. Those 
who are intellectually or financially well-endowed have as much to gain 
as others from the opportunity for mixed fellowship, as much to learn 
from as to give to others. It is very difficult to run a club whose members 
have mixed educational backgrounds, but it is exceptionally well worth 
trying. 


136. Yet, as we have said, an adolescent today moves into a society at 
once formidably restricted and surprisingly permissive, and finds himself 
canvassed by many agencies which seek to alter his attitudes in ways con- 
genial to them. He needs to develop his capacity for making sound judg- 
ments ; he needs, to take only one instance, opportunities for realising 
that some things—slower and more hardly won—are nevertheless more 
rewarding than the excitements offered in each day’s passing show. This 
is to us the basis of the case for specific education and training within 
the Youth Service. It does not conflict with the aim suggested earlier, 
but rather complements it. But clearly this kind of specific education 
must be imaginatively conceived and directed. Association in itself may 
be useless for young people, or it may be immensely educational, accord- 
ing to the imagination of the leadership. And merely formal education 
may satisfy the letter but kill the spirit of educational development in 
youth. If educational activity is flexibly planned, we believe it can both 
connect relevantly with the experience of the students and be tough and 
demanding. We do not think most young people seek soft options, but 
that they do want a clear aim in their efforts. 


137. Association of the right kind and training of the right kind—to 
these two primary aims of a Youth Service we would add a third: 
challenge. This aspect can inform all others, and we discuss it at greater 
length in Chapter 5. Here we would stress only two points; that many 
adolescents have a strong need to find something they can do, individually 
or in a chosen group, which they feel to be deeply worth while beyond 
pleasure or personal reward ; and that it is immensely important that young 
people, of different kinds and levels of ability, should have opportunities 
to display and to respect forms of pre-eminence in fields other than the 
academic. 


138. To sum up: the question now should not be, ought there to be a 
Youth Service, but can this country any longer make do with one so 
plainly ill-equipped to meet the needs of the day. In this time of unpre- 
cedented plenty, the lives of many young people are likely to be poorer 
at 20 than one might have guessed on seeing them eagerly leave school 
at 15. Young people have never been more in a crowd—and never more 
alone ; without a Youth Service many of them would not be more free 
but less free. A properly supported Youth Service can help many more 
individuals to find their own way better, personally and socially. This 
country must choose to have a Youth Service adequately provided for these 
most important purposes. 
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PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 

139. We have tried in the preceding chapter to look at the world as 
young people see it. We try now to stand in the shoes of those who work 
among young people, and again draw largely on the evidence given to us. 


140. Many of them, voluntary or paid workers, have many years of 
experience behind them. Usually they have come into the Youth Service 
the hard way, through work in clubs and voluntary organisations. They 
have deprived themselves of adult company and enjoyments. In noisy halls 
and dingy rooms they have struggled against the apathy of the nation, and 
often against the indifference of young people, to keep going and to build 
up organisations which they (and at times it must have seemed they alone) 
recognised to be necessary for society as well as for young people them- 
selves. They knew that they must live and work to high principles, and 
came to see that certain attitudes were just as necessary too on the part 
of those who benefited, if the work was to succeed even in the most 
limited way. They had to ask for loyalty, a sense of responsibility, good 
comradeship, a conception however imprecise of a larger community which 
must in some measure be served. The more sharply the leaders saw these 
needs the more urgently they tried to stir their club members to feel 
them too. It is a matter of history that strong ethical feelings moved the 
pioneering voluntary organisations to undertake their hard practical jobs 
over the years. Without those ethical feelings they might never have 
come into existence or grown at all. 3 

141. To this zeal we pay strong tribute. Yet over a period of time 
there is a tendency for ethical impulses to lose their immediacy and drive, 
and to seem to young people unrelated to the situations in which they find 
themselves. Young people can today, therefore, turn away from many 
good enterprises especially designed for them, because the forms and phrases 
in which they are presented seem highfaluting or irrelevant. At a time 
when many young people feel tempted to reject adult experience and 
authority it is plain that the Youth Service should not seem to offer some- 
thing packaged—a “ way of life”, a “set of values”, a “code”, as though 
these were things which came ready-made, upon the asking, without being 
tested in living experience. 

142. Young people themselves must in the last resort choose to allow 
adults to try and help. There can be no simple transmitting of a priori 
values, because to the expanding energies and enquiries of adolescence 
most values are not a priori. If they feel the need, young people must 
have the liberty to question cherished ideas, attitudes and standards, 
and if necessary to reject them. We have stressed this point because we 
think one of the more important limitations in some parts of the Youth 
Service today may be called a failure in communication. Because of this 
gap we believe more are now unclubbed than are in fact unclubbable. 


143. We touch directly now on two related points on which we earnestly 
hope not to be misunderstood. The first has to do with the spiritual aims 
of the Youth Service and in particular with the fact that many statements 
of purpose (not only those of denominational organisations) include refer- 
ence to the need for “ communicating Christian values’. Obviously we are 
deeply sympathetic to this aim, and indeed the Education Act of 1944 lays 
on local education authorities the duty “to contribute towards the spiritual, 
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moral, mental, and physical development of the community ... ” (section 7). 
Denominational or specifically committed organisations must remain free to 
give expression to their spiritual ideals in their youth work. For the 
Youth Service as a whole, however, we think this way of embodying aims 
is mistaken. For many young people today the discussion of “ spiritual 
values” or “Christian values” chiefly arouses suspicion. In view of the 
background described in this and the preceding chapter such a response 
is not altogether surprising. We are not, we need hardly add, implying 
that young people are immoral or unidealistic: we are saying that the 
shaky or contradictory expression of “spiritual values” within society 
as a whole and the weakening of public speech are so persuasive as to 
cause many young people to reject habitually a direct approach of this 
kind. And those with more independent minds are likely to reject the 
more forcefully. We have been told of those who will say directly that 
the Youth Service should not be a disguised backdoor to religious beliefs 
or a form of “ moral exploitation”. We would repeat therefore that it is 
on the whole better for principles to be seen shining through works than 
for them to be signalised by some specific spiritual assertion. 


144. We would make similar observations on the frequently stated aim 
of “training young people in citizenship”. When so much in the public 
life seems suspect to them, is it surprising that only a few respond to this 
aim in this form? As one witness told us, “Citizenship is a word that 
has little meaning for young people”. Playing one’s part as a citizen is 
highly important, and the activities of the Youth Service are relevant to 
it. But the beginnings of “ citizenship ” can be seen as much in the subtlety 
and tact of social relations in a good youth club, even in a tough area, 
as in straight-forward discussions of good citizenship. These qualities 
cannot be easily translated into the conditions of public life today, but 
they are a good foundation for such a translation. 


145. Much in the foregoing raises the involved question of communica- 
tion in a society which has been to a large extent hierarchically divided in 
its speech and is now becoming, especially through the activities of “ mass 
communications ”, almost demotically “classless”. W. H. Auden has 
some lines to the effect that: ? 


** All words like peace and love, 
All sane affirmative speech 
Has been soiled, profaned, debased, 
To a horrid mechanical screech.” 


‘We believe this is largely true and that it affects young people’s response 
to what is said to them even if they are not intellectually sophisticated. 
We have been struck by the great number of occasions, in the evidence 
presented to us, on which words such as the following have been used 
as though they were a commonly accepted and valid currency: “ service”’, 
“ dedication ”, “leadership”, “character building”. Again, we wish not 
to be misunderstood. We in no way challenge the value of the concepts 
behind these words, or their meaningfulness to those who use them. Nor 
do we think that young people are without these qualities, or that they 
cannot be strengthened. But we are sure that these particular words now 
connect little with the realities of life as most young people see them; 
they do not seem to “ speak to their condition”. They recall the hierarchies, 
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the less interesting moments of school speech-days and other occasions 
of moral exhortation. Yet though many young people may be inclined 
to turn away if they are asked for “service”, in the relationships of their 
neighbourhoods and at the work-bench they often show “service” in 
action. We believe that they are grateful for help in seeing, defining and 
acting according to moral standards, but that they wish to see these 
relevantly embodied, and that this relevance must be shown in language. 
They are often today in a peculiar wasteland ; by instinct they reject many 
of the false values offered by elements in their society ; but they are unable 
to accept the terms used by more disinterested and sincerely devoted people. 
Their failure to attend youth clubs may be less often a sign of apathy 
than of the failure of their seniors properly to adjust their forms of 
language. 

146. Of the host of general principles behind a good Youth Service (most 
of which we hope to embody in our recommendations) we would stress 
two here, variety and flexibility, because of their special relevance to the 
situation just described. If the centralisation of social life, whilst providing 
a greater abundance of material things than ever before, tends to narrow 
the kinds of choice, to centralise also taste, then the Youth Service should 
seek to irrigate these choices. In this connection we are struck by the 
success of some areas in introducing certain activities, traditionally thought 
of as a preserve of the “upper” groups of society, to mixed groups of 
young people (see Chapter 5) and the attempt of some authorities to enlist 
the greater prosperity of young people by providing comparatively expensive 
hobby courses of a high standard for them. And we are persuaded of the 
truth of the claim made by some specialist organisations, with no specific 
ideological or denominational purpose (e.g. sports organisations, the Youth 
Hostels Association) that their facilities are indirectly of considerable 
value to the personal and social development of their members. Flexibility 
involves realising that young people have fierce but often temporary 
interests, that they experience what one witness called “ passionate patches ”’, 
and that one may cater for and develop from these without quickly assum- 
ing that adolescents have butterfly minds ; that, in fact, one should be ready 
to provide for short-term, “ used-up ” activities.. It follows also that, in the 
interests of variety and for other reasons we discuss later, we are strongly 
in favour of retaining in general the existing mixed pattern of provision, 
between voluntary and statutory bodies. At this point we would add only 
this: that real variety is not achieved simply by having a number of 
organisations with different constitutions and names. There is today a 
greater variety of names among voluntary organisations than of significantly 
different approaches. 

147. In this stress on flexibility and variety we do not intend to open 
the gate to any activity without reference to its objectives and standards. 
Nor, in asking for a wider understanding of psychological and social 
tensions in adolescence, are we recommending an abdicating assimilation 
to the adolescent’s view of the world. Youth work is peculiarly challeng- 
ing precisely because it requires a tense day-to-day walking on a razor-edge 
between sympathy and surrender. The reactions of adolescence are not 
the last word on the condition of contemporary society ; however unsuccess- 
ful adults may sometimes be in embodying them, the values they profess 
are not in fact “all brainwashing”. 
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148. This chapter and the one before it have been chiefly about gaps: 
about the gap between what is provided for the social and recreational 
life of young people so long as they are in formal education, and what 
is provided thereafter ; about the gap between the challenges and oppor- 
tunities for achievement presented to the intellectually gifted, and those 
presented to others; about the gap between what home, church or 
school may tell them about the nature of life, and what they glean from 
a host of other sources ; about the gap between the speech of disinterested 
adults, and what they feel is the real language of life; about the gap 
between what the Youth Service might do if properly supported, and what 
it is able to achieve today. We believe that it is of the first importance 
that these gaps and these needs should be understood, not only by those 
directly concerned with the Youth Service but by society as a whole. 
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CHAPTER 4 
The Youth Service Tomorrow 


THE AGE RANGE 

149. In the chapters which have preceded this we have argued the need 
for a Youth Service and suggested the principles which should govern 
it in the future. If the large expansion we hope for is to be carried through 
and the new approaches we suggest encouraged at every level, what 
changes of machinery and structure are necessary? This will be the 
principal theme of this chapter. But first we have to examine the question 
of the age range. When Circular 1486 established the Youth Service the 
school leaving age for the majority of children was, of course, 14. It was 
assumed that the Youth Service would cater principally for those who 
had left school, and its range was therefore set for those between 14 and 
20. The raising of the school leaving age to 15 produced an automatic 
adjustment of the Youth Service range of 15-20. Thus the Ministry of 
Education, in a memorandum to the Select Committee on Estimates in 
1957, explained that “the expression Youth Service is generally used to 
denote the promotion, by voluntary bodies and local education authorities 
acting together or separately, of the social and physical training and 
recreation of people aged 15-20 who have left school”. There are many 
reasons why this concept is inadequate. To begin with, ought the Youth 
Service to cater only for those who have left school? This interpretation 
would mean refusing entry to the grammar school boy until he is 18 and, 
if the school leaving age is generally raised, putting up the minimum age 
to 16. No one, in fact, has ever tried to operate the Youth Service in 
this cast-iron way, and had anyone succeeded the result would have 
encouraged the intellectual and perhaps social stratification of youth which 
we deplore and which it ought to be one of the aims of the Service to 
overcome so far as lies in its power. It is essential in our view that 
grammar and technical school boys and girls should be welcome in the 
organisations and clubs promoted by the Service. And of course they 
are: they have much to contribute and to receive. That being so, there 
is no logical reason for refusing to extend the benefits of its provisions 
to those over fifteen and still at school, and indeed section 53 of the 1944 
Act directly encourages this view. 

150. Further, it can be shown that there are wise grounds of a special 
nature for considering a lowering of the present age range for the Youth 
Service by one year. We have been much impressed by the abundance of — 
evidence about the earlier maturity and at least superficial sophistication 
of many young people in the last school year at the secondary modern school. 
We know that they are restless and critical then and anxious to move out 
of the childish world into the freedoms of adolescence. We have been 
equally impressed by the failure of many children’s organisations to hold 
their members at precisely this age, and by the need all clubs and movements 
feel to build a bridge between school and life in the world before the boy 
or girl has actually left school. 

151. The transition to the working world is so abrupt and its manifold 
activities are so confusing to the young that they may not know precisely 
where or how to turn to the Service for help. If teachers and scholars 
in their last school year can come to know youth organisations and clubs, 
and their leaders, and school leavers can enter actively into membership 
then, there is much more chance of holding their interest and loyalty later on. 
Even if we can reach them it may be too late to try to persuade them 
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into membership at a time when their first disappointments of the world have 
made them suspicious of everything provided for them by adults. 


152. Nevertheless, we do not expect that an extension downwards by one 
year will change the pattern of the Youth Service. It will remain what 
it was always intended to be, a Service primarily to help young people who 
are out in a world which lacks the wealth of community provision and 
the personal contacts of the school. We see no reason to alter the upper 
limit of the age range, although there may well be a tapering off of 
demand because of earlier marriage, and because an adequate Youth Service 
will, we hope, help young people to find their feet in the adult world as 
soon as they are ready for it. 

153. We therefore recommend that the Service shall be available for all 
young people aged 14-20 inclusive. There might be a case for recon- 
sidering the lower age limit if and when the school leaving age is raised. 


STATUTORY PROVISION FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE YOUTH SERVICE 


154. As we have recalled, the Youth Service was born in 1939 by decision 
of the then President of the Board of Education. No Act of Parliament was 
considered necessary: the new provision asked for from local education 
authorities was or could be covered by section 86 of the Education Act 
of 1921. However, the White Paper which heralded the 1944 Act (Educa- 
tional Reconstruction, Cmd. 6458) proclaimed that the Service “‘ was not to 
be regarded as simply a war-time expedient, but that it should take its 
place as an integral part of the national system of education”. Wide 
powers were written into the 1944 Act to authorise just that. Section 1 
says that it is the Minister’s duty “to promote the education of the people 
of England and Wales and the progressive development of institutions 
devoted to that purpose, and to secure the effective execution by local 
authorities, under his control and direction, of the national policy for 
providing a varied and comprehensive educational service in every area” 
These were wider ministerial powers than any President of the old Board 
had possessed. Though strangely the Youth Service is nowhere mentioned 
by name in the Act, and its place and functions are in that sense left 
undefined, two sections, 41 and 53,* lay certain duties on local education 


*Section 41. 

Subject as hereinafter provided, it shall be the duty of every local education authority to 
secure the provision for their area of adequate facilities for further education, that is to say:— 

(a) full-time and part-time education for persons over compulsory school age; and 

(b) leisure-time occupation, in such organised cultural training and recreative activities 
as are suited to their requirements, for any persons over compulsory school age who are 
able and willing to profit by the facilities provided for that purpose: 

Provided that the provisions of this section shall not empower or require local education 
authorities to secure the provision of facilities for further education otherwise than in accord- 
ance with schemes of further education or at county colleges. 

Section 53 (as amended by the Education Act, 1948). 

(1) It shall be the duty of every local education authority to secure that the facilities for 
primary secondary and further education provided for their area include adequate facilities 
for recreation and social and physical training, and for that purpose a local education authority, 
with the approval of the Minister, may establish maintain and manage, or assist the establish- 
ment, maintenance, and management of camps, holiday classes, playing fields, play centres, and 
other places (including playgrounds, gymnasiums, and swimming baths not appropriated to 
any school or college), at which facilities for recreation and for such training as aforesaid 
are available for persons receiving primary secondary or further education, and may organise 
games, expeditions and other activities for such persons, and may defray or contribute towards 
the expenses thereof. 

(2) A local education authority, in making arrangements for the provision of facilities or 
the organisation of activities under the powers conferred on them by the last foregoing 
subsection shall, in particular, have regard to the expediency of co-operating with any voluntary 
societies or bodies whose objects include the provision of facilities or the organisation of 
activities of a similar character. 
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authorities. Their powers under these sections are so wide as to justify 
almost any reasonable provision for any group of the population. Statutory 
powers for all the developments we propose seem ample, and except on 
one point we have not thought it necessary to ask whether legislation is, or 
might turn out to be, necessary.* 


THE TASK OF THE MINISTRY 


155. The powers, then, of the Ministry and the local education authorities 
to develop the Youth Service are fully adequate, but a large number of 
witnesses complained that they had not been exercised in accordance with 
the spirit and intention of Parliament when conferring them. We accept 
this evidence, and, whatever the reasons for this failure, we are convinced 
that the lack of an effective lead has contributed largely to the weaknesses 
in the existing Service. In terms of the Act it is the duty of the Minister 
to promote the education of the people of England and Wales. On the 
20th February, 1958, in answer to a parliamentary question, the Minister 
said that he regarded the Youth Service as a permanent part of the 
education service, that he was convinced of its value and of the importance 
of the work done by those engaged in it, and that he intended to encourage 
and foster their efforts as much as he could. We believe that he should 
foster these efforts by more positive and consistent guidance, by financial 
incentives to the voluntary bodies, and by securing the performance by local 
education authorities of the duties put upon them by sections 41 and 53 
of the Education Act, 1944. 


156. The making of policy must rest with the Minister, but the carrying 
out of policy may be hampered or hindered if the machinery is not there. 
We wish to propose changes both in policy and in machinery. The first 
proposal concerns policy. The Youth Service is facing two emergencies. 
The first arises from the bulge and the ending of national service, the 
second from the disquiet generated by the apparent estrangement from 
society of some sections of the young. These emergencies can only be 
dealt with by a rapid growth in the Service, by improvement in the 
quality, training and conditions of service of its leaders and workers, and — 
by new approaches towards the young. We do not know how the emer- 
gencies can be met properly unless there is a strong sense of urgency at 
the top which can produce the appropriate machinery. We hope that this 
sense of urgency will find expression in an early circular from the Ministry. 


157. We believe that a ten-year development programme is required, to 
start in 1960. During the first five years prompt steps must be taken to 
catch up with a situation already upon us. During the second five-year period 
the permanent structure should be securely established. Throughout this 
period of development the Minister will need to have at his disposal the best 
possible advice and help. We have noted that the Youth Advisory Council 
(the successor to the National Youth Committee) has ceased to exist and 
that no permanent ministerial committee has been appointed in its place. 
The Central Advisory Councils for Education alone are in a position to 
give advice, but their capacity to do this is strictly limited as they are 
busy with many problems. What is needed is a committee which can take 
the fullest cognizance of the many important experiments being made in 


* General grants—see Chapter,7. 
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Britain and elsewhere ; which can encourage the most promising of these , 
which can make sure that lines of enquiry that need to be followed up 
are being followed up*; and which can bring together the fruits of many 
fields of experience and suggest how the best use can be made of them. 
We therefore propose the appointment by the Minister of a small committee 
of not more than twelve persons, to be called the Youth Service Develop- 
ment Council. It should be composed of men and women who have special 
qualities and experience to offer, among whom we think at least two 
should have knowledge of the special problems of Wales. The Council 
members should not be appointed on a representative basis. This Council, 
which would need to meet frequently, to be adequately staffed and to work 
closely with the Ministry and H.M. Inspectors, should examine the further 
education schemes of local education authorities as they affect the Youth 
Service ; it should be responsible for a broad assessment of the extent to 
which the policy with regard to the Service is being implemented and the 
effectiveness of this policy, and for suggesting modifications of policy in 
the light of this assessment or changed circumstances ; and it should help to 
promote, in whatever other ways the Minister asks of it, the two five-year 
plans we recommend. All this calls for organisation which is less concerned 
with administration and far more with enquiry, with the sharing of ideas 
and the promotion of new activities. 


158. We see, however, a limited life for the Development Council. When 
the ten years of development are over the Service should be fully integrated 
everywhere within the main structure of further education. At that point 
it may be wise to disband the Council and to return its general 
advisory functions to the Central Advisory Councils or sub-committees of 
them, or appoint a National Youth Committee of a more representative 
character to exercise those functions. 


159. We feel that the new status which we desire for the Youth Service 
should at the same time be reflected in the Ministry. With that object we 
urge the Minister to make certain that his administrative arrangements will 
ensure that decisions on matters relating to the Service can be taken at an 
appropriately high level and can be implemented quickly. This should 
facilitate the work of the Development Council in advising on building 
programmes, professional training and conditions of service of full-time 
leaders, and in the promotion of research. 


THE TASK OF THE LOCAL EDUCATION AUTHORITIES 


160. The Minister may promote, direct and control the many types of 
_ provision which create the Youth Service. He will know from H.M. 
Inspectors what is being done, what they think of it and how they suggest 
it might be improved. But neither Minister nor Ministry can actually do the 
work. Executive power is plainly fixed upon local education authorities 
by the Act. The function of the authorities, as we see it, is and should be 
to determine a policy for their areas in consultation with the voluntary 
bodies ; to establish the machinery for co-operation and for the co-ordination 
of development, servicing and training; to encourage and give financial 


* We have received evidence which points to a need for university research in this country 
into the problems of adolescence. 
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aid to voluntary effort through existing voluntary organisations and in other 
ways; and to ensure that adequate and varied facilities are provided. 


161. Necessarily every local education authority, as the guardian of a 
public purse, must be the judge of what provision it is wise to make, what 
staff is necessary to carry it through and what form the co-operation 
with voluntary bodies had best take. It would be improper as well as 
foolish for any outside body to lay down hard and fast schemes of organisa- 
tion for authorities, and to try would strike at the variety and flexibility 
which we hope to encourage. Nevertheless it is vital for education com- 
mittees to give adequate attention to the needs of the Youth Service. We 
are aware of the many developments in other fields of education which over- 
load their agenda, and there is a danger that Youth Service matters may 
have to take a low priority. We therefore recommend that at least during 
the period of development a sub-committee of the education committee itself 
(not a sub-committee of a sub-committee) should be charged with responsi- 
bility for the Youth Service. We are not in favour of co-opting representa- 
tives of youth organisations as such to this sub-committee, because we 
believe that it should be small and executive in character. Any individuals 
co-opted to it should be chosen for the personal contribution they can 
make. We think that the duties of this sub-committee should bear some 
relation to those of the Development Council which we are proposing should 
be set up at ministerial level. 


162. Such a sub-committee as we have in mind will need the advice and 
co-operation of the other partners in the Youth Service. We believe that 
this can best be secured by having an advisory committee with full repre- 
sentation from the voluntary organisations. ‘This advisory committee should 
be consulted about such major problems of the Service as development, 
co-operation, staffing and training. We believe that it should be serviced 
by officers of the local education authority. We are glad to know that 
some authorities already follow this pattern. 


163. This committee structure, and the acceleration of decision-making we 
have proposed, would give the Youth Service the high priority in the 
authority’s business we have argued to be necessary and would sensibly aid 
the speedy development of the Service. However, this cannot be secured 
by resolutions alone. Action is needed. As a first step we recommend that 
the further education schemes of local education authorities be brought up 
to date so far as they concern provision for the leisure of young people. We — 
would hope that these reviews might be based on a survey of current needs, 
which should include an examination of the pattern of voluntary effort and 
its potentialities, a consideration of the problem of premises and outdoor 
recreational facilities, an investigation into the effective staffing of the work 
from the full-time to the voluntary worker, and the need for training 
schemes for voluntary and part-time workers. We suggest that particular 
attention be given to the special needs of new housing areas, of new towns, 
and of “tough” areas, and to ways of bringing in the unattached. When 
these revised schemes are submitted to the Minister, we hope that they will 
be quickly considered in consultation with the Development Council and, 
after approval, returned to the authorities for action to be taken without 
delay. | 
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THE TASK OF THE VOLUNTARY YOUTH ORGANISATIONS 

164. The voluntary organisations occupy a proud position in the history 
of youth work. British youth organisations pioneered new forms of associa- 
tion among the young which were adopted or copied in many parts of the 
world. Some of the early youth movements achieved remarkable success, 
particularly among working class boys whose opportunities of dignified and 
self-respecting group life were severely limited at the time. Many national 
voluntary youth organisations have modelled themselves upon what these 
pioneers did or stood for. Here is not the place to write the story of these 
achievements, but we would emphasise that it is in the work of pioneering 
into new fields that the voluntary organisations, uniformed or not, have 
done so much. We hope that this pioneering, of which the nation has every 
reason to be proud, will continue and that, in the years of expansion which 
we would like to see for the Youth Service, the national voluntary youth 
organisations will play a constructive part worthy of their history. | 

165. However, two things must be remarked. First, that the intention of 
the founders of most of the pioneering organisations was to attract all young 
people between, let us say, eight and eighteen. In the early days sharp 
divisions into age groups were less insisted upon than they are now. Second, 
that the pioneering movements achieved their greatest success among children 
of school age. For example, boys between ten and fifteen were the basis 
of the success of the Boy Scouts from the very beginning, and remain so. 
Few of the pioneering organisations were so successful with adolescents, 
except those specially formed for them or less exacting over terms of 
membership. 


166. Their success with children of school age has stamped many of the 
national organisations as juvenile in character and appeal. We think therefore 
that they must themselves, in the light of their own good history, examine 
more closely than they may have done so far what their role is and whether 
or in what new ways they might cater for those who fall for the most part 
in the 14-20 age range. They should ask themselves whether their hopes 
for work among adolescents do not demand some new thinking on the whole 
problem. The success of cadet movements during the war and immediate 
post-war periods, though susceptible of various explanations, suggests that 
there is a role for youth movements which aim solely at adolescents. The 
greater the contribution that voluntary organisations can make to the needs 
of the age range for which the Youth Service exists, the more real the 
partnership insisted upon by the Act and the early circulars. 

167. The body for promoting the interests of the voluntary organisations, 
and their proper spokesman at the national level, is the Standing Conference 
of National Voluntary Youth Organisations. We hope that the Conference 
will be active in promoting ever closer co-operation between its member 
organisations, in stimulating new approaches to youth work, in making the 
results of successful experiments widely known and in fostering new ventures. 
We expect the Conference to work in the closest collaboration with the 
Development Council to strengthen and raise the standards of the voluntary 
partners in the Youth Service. 


168. As well as the members of the Standing Conference and their 
affiliated units, there are independent voluntary bodies and groups of many 
kinds. They provide that variety of approach and diversity of purpose which 
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we have recommended as desirable in the Youth Service. It is important 
that they should not fall below the general standards in either the quality 
of their leadership or their physical provision. Moreover, whilst preserving 
their independence of outlook, they should recognise their function within the 
bigger framework of the Youth Service as a whole and be willing to co-operate 
in training schemes and the interchange of ideas. 


THE VOLUNTARY PRINCIPLE 

169. Confusion has arisen from the assumption that “ voluntaryism ” can 
only be found in organisations specifically designated as voluntary. The 
terms “statutory ” and “voluntary ” have acquired meanings which take no 
account of elements common to both. A national voluntary body, for 
instance, may be partially staffed by professionals whose salaries are aided 
from public funds; on the other hand, the voluntary principle can be seen 
at work in the local education authorities, in their Youth Service no less 
than in their whole committee system. 


170. We believe it is essential to develop the voluntary principle at every 
level of activity. It is in the field that it is most important. We should like 
to see a national campaign for more voluntary helpers (see Chapter 9). We 
wish to emphasise our hope that voluntary help will be used in all clubs 
and centres run by local education authorities. We should deplore the 
complete professionalisation of these clubs. 


171. The voluntary principle is not weakened by the payment of out-of- 
pocket expenses. If this were a more frequent practice, indeed, it might well 
increase the flow of volunteers who would like to help but who might not 
be able to afford the extra personal expense involved. 


172. The importance of a good lively management committee to the life of 
a club hardly needs stressing, but we should like to recommend a new 
development. We should like to see clubs associated with the life of their 
neighbourhoods through the creation of supporters’ councils, which would 
have no direct share in the control or running of the clubs, but would 
interpret the needs of the clubs to the neighbourhoods and of the neigh- 
bourhoods to the clubs. Such a council could associate itself with some of 
the social activities of the club and draw up panels of willing people who 
might be called upon for help of every kind. We mean nothing so formal 
as a “governing body” which meets only occasionally. We are thinking 
of a lively organisation through which adults could find satisfaction in helping 
the young and which would begin in the most friendly and unpatronising © 
fashion to build bridges between the generations. 


THE TASK OF THE FOURTH PARTNER 
173. So far we have moved down the structure of the Youth Service and 
we have not yet encountered a young person except at the receiving end. 
We see a danger that the Youth Service machinery might become distant 
from the young people it is meant to serve. The young themselves are 
quick to detect situations in which organisations built to serve them have 
become as remote and ineffectual as but not less talkative than Hilaire 
Belloc’s don. The young must participate. But how? We think it is 
demonstrable that we do not need their participation in every part of the 
structure: where that which merely services youth activity is concerned their 
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contribution would be slight and no one would know how to make use of 
them. Where the living activity in the field is concerned their co-operation, 
their criticism, their drive, their responsibility, ought to be as real as we 
and they can make it. We do not believe that this co-operation is sufficiently 
guaranteed by club and unit committees or youth councils. Committee 
experience can give admirable training, provided that the committee has a 
real job within the powers of its members, that its members are encouraged 
to keep in close touch with public opinion in the club, and that it is 
regularly called on to give an account of itself to the rest of the club. But 
club and unit committees on which the young sense that they are yiven only 
thepretenc e of power merely bore them with the tedium of office without 
giving them a taste of its reality. Similar provisos apply to the work of 
youth councils: topics of discussion should be within the immediate experi- 
ence of their members, and their executive tasks should be within their 
scope. Without this ballast they are apt to agitate for the impossible. 

174. Our recommendations for participation turn on responsibility and 
leadership. We should like to see more responsibility for activities and 
programmes turned over to the young wherever this can be made possible, 
and real and actual charge of things within their compass (or just enough 
outside it to make them stretch their minds) given to them. The specialist 
group or self-programming group in which the adult enters as an adviser 
is an illustration of what we mean. We think for instance that after 
one or two trial runs young people are capable of initiating and running 
adventure schemes which are likely to be more probing because they 
themselves have drawn them up. We believe too that such groups will 
evolve their own discipline, which they will accept the more readily because 
it grows out of the needs of real situations. 

175. We see in the ending of national service a fresh opportunity to 
develop leadership within the club. We have been impressed by the quality 
of those youth leaders we have met who have themselves graduated through 
the youth movement, and we believe that full use must now be made of 
the 18-20 year old members who will no longer be called away for service 
with the armed forces. They should be encouraged to lead group activities, 
and given every chance to prove their dependability and usefulness. 

176. One further task we see as peculiarly the province of the fourth 
partner and that is recruitment. The young speak most cogently to the 
young, and any approach to the unattached might best be made by club 
members themselves. Memoers, having found their own warm club life, 
are sometimes reluctant to welcome “ outsiders ’”’, but we believe that with- 
out the missionary work of those already in the clubs we shall fail to bring 
in the unattached. Responsibility for the unattached rests upon young 
people just as much as upon adults 


INSPECTION AND CO-ORDINATION 

177. H.M. Inspectors are the natural link in the field between the Ministry 
and both local education authorities and voluntary youth organisations. 
They are responsible for the inspection of all aided youth groups and may 
visit unaided groups by invitation. We have studied their admirable reports 
on youth work. The Inspectorate is in a position to make a special con- 
‘tribution to the raising of standards. On their visits to educational estab- 
lishments H.M. Inspectors have by tradition a double task, to assess and 
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to advise. Their assessment of the quality of the Service’s achievements 
over the next ten years will be of particular value both to the Minister and 
to leaders, management committees and authorities. The Youth Service 
Development Council will need to follow the rate and quality of progress in 
the Service, and for this information the Ministry can draw upon the reports 
and advice of the Inspectorate. We regard as no less vital the other aspect 
of H.M. Inspector’s task, to give constructive advice and help to leaders. 


178. At present about 150 of H.M. Inspectors (including a chief inspector 
and three staff inspectors) are responsible in varying degrees for the 
inspection of the Youth Service. None of them is concerned with the 
Youth Service alone, and it is all to the good that they are thus able to 
see the Service in relation to the other forms of secondary or further 
education for which they may be responsible. Is this number enough? 
We ask those responsible to assure themselves that a sufficient number 
of inspectors (including staff inspectors) have this work assigned to them, 
and that they are able to give sufficient priority to it, to make certain 
that the development of the Service over the next ten years is properly 
assessed and stimulated. 


179. The Development Council will need to keep in close touch with 
both national voluntary youth organisations and local education authorities 
if it is to advise the Minister usefully on planning. But just as it is 
essential and reasonable for the Council or the statutory authorities to 
consult voluntary organisations in preparing their plans, so a national 
voluntary youth organisation should present to the Council its plan for 
expansion or new experiments at the national level, and at the local level 
should consult the local education authority when it proposes some redis- 
position or increase in its staffs and services. A working partnership, if one 
does not exist already, can be evolved locally in a planned expansion, and 
we hope that co-ordination rather than uniformity will be deliberately 
sought at every level. 


180. Local education authorities carry the major local responsibility for the 
Youth Service. But this does not mean that they have to do every- 
thing themselves. We believe they should encourage others to contribute 
where possible. They should be prepared to make available money, 
accommodation and equipment to voluntary bodies, and grants to 
individuals to attend courses other than those run by the authorities them- 
selves. They bear the chief responsibility for co-ordinating effort, and they. 
alone can ensure that the necessary close relations are established between 
those working in the various educational and social services that have 
to do with young people: teachers, youth leaders, probation officers, social 
workers and youth employment officers (see Chapter 9). 


181. There is room too for better co-operation at every level between 
voluntary organisations themselves. This should start with an appreciation 
of the fact that they have a common aim in giving young people oppor- 
tunities for development and responsibility. It is necessary that the widest 
field of choice should be open, and this can be secured only if voluntary 
organisations look beyond their own immediate interests, and the main- 
tenance of their membership numbers, to what could be achieved by co- 
operative effort. In particular we would hope to see a development in 
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shared work projects and festivals, in training schemes, in the interchange 
of ideas which come from experiment, and in a concerted approach to the 
unattached. Youth organisations should be prepared to co-operate with 
one another in sharing premises, where this is the most practical and 
economical means of ensuring the standards of provision which their work 
and future development require. In the field of public relations a joint 
approach could be the most effective way of securing a better understanding 
of the work of the Youth Service. 
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CHAPTER 5 
Activities and Facilities 


182. It is proper to move from a discussion of the structure of the Service 
to a consideration of what should be provided in terms both of activities 
and facilities. Of course, not everything can or should be provided. Nothing 
is more boring than the life of the child whose every wish is anticipated 
and every whim instantly met. An over-solicitous Youth Service could 
be just as stifling as the too-conscientious mother. The young must have 
room to breathe. There must be genuine and not contrived opportunities 
of service for themselves as vee as for others. 


I. ACTIVITIES 


183. What the members of youth groups do is shaped by the aims for 
which they come together. In Chapter 3 we have defined the aims of the 
Service as association, training and challenge, of the right kind. This 
description is likely to be accepted by every section of the Service, although 
organisations will differ in the kinds of association they encourage, in the 
specific techniques of training and forms of challenge they offer, and in 
the interpretation they give to “of the right kind”. We go on to consider 
separately the consequences of each of these three aims, while we recognise 
their interplay at every stage. 


1. ASSOCIATION 


184. To encourage young people to come together into groups of their 
own choosing is the fundamental task of the Service. Their social needs 
must be met before their needs for training and formal instruction. This 
does not only mean that their happiness in each other’s society is a 
necessary condition of further training, although that is true. It means, 
too, that it is the task of the Service to offer, in its own different environment, 
social education of the kind that has long been valued in the corporate 
life of those pursuing formal education in schools, technical colleges and 
universities, There are many who leave school lonely or estranged, without - 
ever having learnt to live in the company of their fellows; if they do not 
learn in adolescence, they never will. The coming together of the young 
with understanding and helpful adults presents opportunities which can 
be used in different ways, depending on the traditions of the different 
organisations and clubs. To three in particular we want to call attention. 


(a) An opportunity for commitment 


185. Group or club membership is in itself a commitment. The burden 
of the commitment may vary from the very slight financial and human 
obligations laid on a member of a group largely social, to the far more 
exacting demands and pledges which must be expected by a member of a 
uniformed organisation or a church group. The acceptance of even the 
slightest obligations has its value in an age in which the young are shy of 
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committing themselves and often lack a sense of purpose. A _ clear 
purpose which demands loyalty is what many young people are seeking. 
The demands of loyalty should be related to objects which young people 
respect and comprehend; what may be real in the context of the public 
boarding-school may be quite irrelevant to the leisure needs of the young 
wage-earner. Basically the group should provide ideals as well as activities 
and a warm and friendly atmosphere in which a young person can feel 
wanted and understood. 

186. Some are too wary or too deeply estranged to accept, at any rate 
initially, even the slight commitment required by club membership. We 
should like to see more experiments made to cater for their social needs 
in the unconstrained way which they appear to seek. We have in mind 
the coffee bar sited strategically at the sort of place where they tend to 
congregate, the “‘drop-in”’ club where they pay by the evening for what 
they get, the experimental youth centre or workshop where they can come 
without registering as members. We would go even further and suggest 
there is also need for experiment with peripatetic youth workers, not 
attached directly to any organisation or premises, who would work with 
existing groups or gangs of young people. Gang loyalties are intense 
enough in their way; their members are in a sense committed, but to 
objects often unworthy of their loyalty. We believe that for groups of this 
kind the first approach has to be purely tentative, and that only by going 
out to them shall we discover how to gain their confidence, to meet their 
needs and to make them aware of more genuinely rewarding pursuits. 


(b) An opportunity for counsel 
f 187. At school the child is a person, whose progress and behaviour are 
carefully watched. He is conscious of “‘counting’’, even though he may 
yet be restive under discipline. Once he gets to work he no longer feels 
he ‘‘counts”’ in quite the same sense: his problems are neither known 
nor watched ; though glad in himself to escape discipline, he may be resentful 
of the price he has paid for this, without realising consciously what is the 
source of his resentment. He may feel that there is no one in his new 
world to whom he matters. Yet on leaving school he meets many problems— 
of ethical values, of sex, of adjustment to the world of: work. At a later 
stage he is faced with the problems of marriage and home-making and 
of full adult responsibility. Only too rarely do young people feel enough 
confidence in an older and more experienced person to seek advice ; parents 
often prove inadequate or some children are too shy to put to them the 
difficulties that bear on them most hardly. We believe that the good youth 
group should try to cater for these needs. We have been impressed by 
evidence, some of it from abroad, of successful counselling of the young. 
‘We should like to see this idea grow in groups of all kinds. There should 
be nothing in the structure of any organisation, however firm its discipline 
and its programme, to prevent the officer or leader from being regarded 
as the natural counsellor of those he leads. Everything will depend upon 
the quality of personal relationships between members and leaders, and 
the amount of time that leaders can find. Counselling is time-consuming 
and calls not only for understanding, but for knowledge of the individual 
circumstances of the young person, his home background, his conditions 
of work and his personal make-up, and leaders may not be able to tackle 
this single-handed. It follows therefore that if there is to be a development 
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of counselling within the Youth Service many more helpers will be required. 
It is not essential for these helpers to be involved in arranging activities ; 
what is important is that they should be available and that they should 
get to know the members, The supporters’ councils, which we have suggested 
in paragraph 172, might enlist such people; and priests, pastors and social 
workers could be made use of, if they can be related to club life. We have 
in mind something quite informal; we doubt whether the young would 
make use of an advice bureau as such. 


(c) An opportunity for self-determination 


188. Too often it must appear to the young that by joining a club or 
group they forfeit the opportunity of doing things in the way they like. 
Some clubs may well seem to them as concerns in which all basic decisions 
have been made. Nothing that they can do will have any effect on the 
way of life of these clubs; their only remedy is to leave them if they do 
not like them. We value very highly the active participation of the young, 
and their own leadership of groups which they bring into existence them- 
selves. If this is a good principle, we should admit in the Youth Service 
the consequences of it. This means in practice that we must not expect 
every kind of youth work to be tidily patterned through established organi- 
sations, and that we should accept, as a proper part of the Service, spon- 
taneous but ephemeral units which may spring up and passionately absorb 
the energies of their members for two or three years and then fade away 
as the members grow out of them. 


189. In proposing that such groups should be recognised, we are not 
suggesting that the principle of self-determination can be applied in a 
wholesale fashion over the whole field of the Service. Many organisations, 
clubs and centres are not organised to allow for such spontaneous groups, 
and their leaders and members have a different approach. But we would 
urge these sections of the Service, however well established their traditions, 
to explore continually the present-day needs of their members. They should 
also keep their techniques and programmes sufficiently responsive to those 
needs to bring out their members’ powers of leadership, and to enable them 
to feel conscious that they can have an influence on what they do and how 
they do it. 


EFFECTIVE CONDITIONS FOR ASSOCIATION 

190. Having discussed the opportunities which association can give, we 
turn now to consider the conditions under which such association can be 
made effective. We have already said that the basic task of the Youth 
Service is social and pastoral. It must therefore provide opportunities 
for young people of all classes and groups to meet on common ground, to 
talk and to get to know one another, without necessarily any further 
obligation. A pleasant social life in places where we feel at home and in 
which pressures are lifted is a necessity for all. Social clubs cater for 
those who can afford them ; pubs meet the needs of many others ; the house- 
wife enjoys this relaxation in the Women’s Institute or Townswomen’s 
Guild ; the student expects to find it in his college union. The young, for 
whom the Youth Service was brought into existence, are precisely those 
who cannot create such club-like provision for themselves, though clearly 
they can and would like to pay for many of its services. Some clubs do 
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indeed provide these. Many, however, still think of them in terms of 
1939 or even 1910—a gymnasium, a table-tennis room, a canteen, a hall in 
which occasionally to dance. We should like facilities to be thought of, 
where this is financially possible and where the young contribute them- 
selves, in terms of an approximation to the facilities for social life offered 
by a college union: good decorations in good colours; modern appear- 
ance; a coffee bar rather than a canteen; reading room; listening or 
viewing room; games rooms, and small rooms where self-programming 
groups can meet. We know that cost rules out this kind of provision 
immediately for every place; but a general youth centre such as is described 
here should be provided experimentally in some towns and new housing 
areas. One county is seeking to do something like this in rural catchment 
areas by placing a youth club on the same “campus” as the local library, 
swimming bath, village hall and secondary modern school. 


191. Successful association can be furthered by conditions like these. 
They are not essential to it. The street corner will always have its devotees, 
and there is a kind of footloose group that deliberately prefers the odd, the 
heterodox rendezvous to the most civilised amenities. Many groups find 
their companionship in strenuous physical ventures, in canoeing or cycling 
together, in camping or travelling across Europe by hired lorry. To be 
a member of a group, living side by side for a period in camp or on an 
expedition, can be of special value to social development. Experience of 
the same kind can be gained from residential courses, which many witnesses 
have praised for the greater impact they make on young people and the 
opportunities they give for more stimulating and far reaching work. Their 
_ value is all the greater if they also give young people a chance of attending 
a series of progressively more exacting courses over a period of years. 
Some young people do not find themselves until they have had a chance 
of getting away from home for a time. Whatever may be thought of the 
total effect of national service on young men, it did do this for them; 
it took them away from home and subjected them to many vigorous and 
some fascinating pursuits under discipline, in parts of Britain and the world 
they otherwise might never have visited. Many gained immensely from 
these radically altered ways of life. With the ending of national service, 
the Youth Service ought to try to replace some at least of these lost oppor- 
tunities, and this makes the case for residential and venture courses all 
the stronger. 


2. TRAINING 


192. We need to define here the sense in which we use the word. It 
carries suggestions of instruction, of coaching in specific activities, of stan- 
dards demonstrably improving over a period of time. In the context of 
the Youth Service it will include all these, but we want the word to be 
interpreted liberally enough to include opportunities of any kind that help 
the young to be better people in ways that may not be easily measurable. 
We have dealt at such length with association because it is an end in itself 
as well as a means to other ends which we shall consider later. This does 
not mean that all forms of association are good. Of some groups it is 
possible to ask “ What have they gained from being together? ” and the only 
answer can be “ Nothing”, or, “ Nothing good”. But there are groups 
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which are at present disregarded by educational opinion because they 
obviously will not last or because their aims are thought to be too trivial 
or too narrow; and yet they may have done something quite indelible for 
the characters of their members. Such are the ephemeral groups whose 
case we argued earlier in this chapter; their members know what they want 
to do, and their adult leader (if they have one at all) is there to enable them 
to do it. 


193. Nor are their aims as trivial as they may appear. The most casual 
of such groups are the street-football or skiffle-and-washboard groups. 
But the jazz clubs often develop a scholarship of their own; and there 
are plenty of young toughs who will spend intent hours tuning up each 
other’s motor cycles or overhauling radio or television sets. Even if 
their craftsmanship remains at the “do it yourself” level, it has a neat, 
quick competence that commands respect. There are countless cycling, 
rambling and camping groups or gangs, and there are others whose aims 
are recognisably serious: naturalist clubs or scientific and semi-scientific 
societies. Many of these do not seek adult help, and remain unknown 
to the Youth Service; they are not the less valuable for that. For 
others their own achievement, their own sense of worth would be 
heightened if they could secure just that minimum of adult instruction 
and counselling that would help them to increase their expertise ; some 
have already found this help through the understanding of a Youth 
Service officer. The Youth Service should be generous enough in spirit 
to recognise them and, what is more, to promote groups of the kind which 
may be especially attractive to the over-eighteens. Assistance to them 
might be all the easier to organise if provision were regularly made for 
what we have already called self-programming groups. Some will prefer 
their own independent existence; but it is perfectly feasible for the 
members of such groups to be also members of those clubs which are able 
to encourage this hiving-off process, and to be given all the facilities 
and protection of the club, including meeting place and help in finding 
expert instruction. For this new growth to be widespread, a radical 
revision of the conception which some clubs and organisations have of 
their duties will be needed. Youth leaders themselves often expect to 
frame the programme for the young, and to coax them into support of 
activities already decided. If they find that this does not work, they 
may then allow members to enjoy the purely social activities of the club 
without strings attached. This too can lead to a dusty boredom. The- 
middle way, to encourage groups of friends to work out their own pro- 
gramme within the shelter of the club, can help to create the new 
spirit needed. It is clearly possible in club work; it is not out of the 
question for some at least of the uniformed organisations. This involves 
a new and critical look at the basic organisation of youth work, to which 
we shall return later. 


194. With groups like these, association has clearly become more than 
its own end ; it has already become a means of learning, at however humble 
a level. In any voluntary service of education the social atmosphere 
must be congenial if there are to be any takers. This applies not only 
to these informal groups, but it is equally true of the uniformed organisation 
and the maintained youth centre. It does not only mean that the young 
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will not come if the atmosphere is uncongenial; it means too that the 
emotional tone of the group has its influence on the process of learning. 
That is one reason why residential courses, in which a sense of community 
can be built up over a period of time, are particularly effective in promot- 
ing a readiness to learn. 


195. And learning is what the public will look for from the Service 
as a whole. We want the public to share our sympathy with spontaneous 
groups and see their place in the Service, but we do not suggest the 
Service should consist of nothing else. The programmes of established 
organisations and clubs should be sensitive to the present-day needs of 
their members, but this does not mean lowered standards or a less 
exacting sense of craftsmanship. Even in the traditional club the leader 
can make it a part of his job to enable the young to do what they want ; 
he will also hope to bring them to an enjoyment of what they might not 
have thought of but for him. Advance seems to us desirable on the 
following three fronts. 


(a) Physical recreation 


196. There are powerful reasons why provision for physical recreation 
should be improved. First, because sports and physical activities generally 
are a major leisure-time interest in the lives of the adolescent boy and 
girl. Secondly, because this interest is unrelated to acadamic ability or 
manual skill: it cuts across the stratification of society, the incidental 
effects of which we have deplored. Thirdly, because there is evidence 
that work and their present leisure activities fail to satisfy the increased 
physical energies of many young people. Physical education at school 
has become much more challenging and more comprehensive in scope 
than it used to be; yet planned physical education stops as soon as young 
people leave school. 


197. Apart from the organised team games, there is a whole range of 
activities which are valuable for their informality and the opportunity 
they give for social mixing and their appeal to girls, who are more 
difficult to cater for in this field. Among them are badminton, camping, 
canoeing, dancing, fencing, golf, judo, motor-cycling, mountaineering, 
pot-holing, rambling, riding, rowing, sailing, skating, ski-ing, swimming, 
tennis and water ski-ing. The fact that some of these were until recently 
beyond the means of the majority must not obscure the fact that they could 
now be made available to substantial numbers of wage earners. 


198. We recommend the practical encouragement of these activities, par- 
ticularly in the following ways: 


(i) by making better facilities available (see paragraphs 234-238) ; 


(ii) by the local education authorities’ being prepared to prime the 
pump by helping initially with finance, accommodation and loan 
of equipment ; 

(iii) by providing coaching at convenient centres. Young people 
should be expected to pay something for these activities which, 
if they are sufficiently attractive, might become self-supporting. 
The Central Council of Physical Recreation makes a valuable 
contribution in the whole of this field.. Some local education 
authorities run admirable games and athletics centres ; 
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(iv) by associating those concerned with sports clubs and specialist 
groups in the area through representation on local youth advisory 
committees ; and 


(v) by recognising the contribution which can be made both by 
established sports clubs and by informally organised specialist 
groups. The help and services of the local education authority 
should be available to these clubs and groups for their work with 
young people. A few authorities do already foster specialist 
groups as a matter of policy, and the results are rewarding. We 
hope that governing bodies of sport and clubs themselves will 
encourage the formation of junior sections for young people aged 
14-20, whatever their abilities. 


(b) Other skills and interests 


199. It is easy for youth clubs and organisations to acquire a general 
philistinism without knowing it. Admiration for physical achievement, 
love of social life and dancing, impatience with activities in the world 
which appear precious or have no obvious utilitarian value, can all foster 
this contempt for, or indifference towards, things of the spirit. There have 
been some interesting attempts in clubs to break this down—for example, 
in their music groups, reading circles, discussion and film societies—and we 
should like to see more of them. Although this is very hard ground to 
plough in view of the fact that there are almost two cultures in the land— 
a “mass media” culture determined by press, radio, television and film, 
and a minority “culture of the cultivated ”’—we ought not to accept this 
as a counsel of defeat or despair. Youth organisations have a role to 
play here: they are sometimes gifted with a fine sense of history, of religion, 
and of social morality, and on the other side maintain a creed of physical 
well-being and mental alertness: but of the area of man’s struggles of the 
spirit in art, poetry, music or drama they seem quite often unaware, so 
that their young members grow up ignorant that this too is a realm of 
human endeavour to which they should be committed. Music, art and 
crafts now have an established place in the curricula of schools, but as 
yet too little seems to have been attempted in following up these interests 
in the clubs. Recent experiments such as Youth Makes Music, and Youth 
Theatre, are evidence of the latent enthusiasm that exists. We should 
therefore hope to see, if this Report is accepted and operated, many efforts 
at providing the young with a cultural apprenticeship. Again, residential - 
courses offer a particular opportunity for this. 


200. Young people are often more aware than adults of the impact of 
the scientific revolution upon the world in which they live. Though ill- 
informed about the limitations of scientific knowledge and its inability to 
satisfy all the needs of the human condition, they believe it is of their 
world—it is forward-looking, dynamic, expanding. Here is an interest to 
which they respond spontaneously, and the mechanisms which they enjoy, 
the motor-cycle or the television set, may be the best starting point for 
some; others may be fired by recent discoveries to take an interest in such 
subjects as astronomy or electronics. The Youth Service should seize this 
opportunity and enlist the aid of amateur scientific societies and individual 
scientists and technicians to promote practical projects. 
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201. It would greatly help the growth of all these interests if public 
libraries, museums and art galleries remained open until 10 p.m. on at 
least some nights of the week, so that young people might make fuller use 
of them during their hours of leisure. It would be valuable too if experi- 
ments in the informal counselling of young readers in libraries in the 
evenings could be taken further. Extension of hours may not be possible 
all at once; the library service in particular is understaffed.* But the 
need should be recognised and experiment fostered in selected areas. There 
should in any case be close co-operation between the Youth Service and 
the public library and museum services, so that visits can be arranged 
and books, records, photographs and specimens lent under suitable 
safeguards. 


(c) Preparation for adult life 


202. Young people are greedy for adult status, and some of them antici- 
pate it. A sense of adult responsibility is quite another thing. How far the 
Youth Service can promote it has been obscured in recent years by the 
existence of national service, the prospect of which has come down like a 
shutter between the mind of the adolescent and his adult future. Now 
that young people will not be called away for service with the armed forces, 
the question poses itself whether they will find uninterrupted development 
any easier and assume their responsibilities as adults more readily. 


203. We have indicated some of the difficulties in Chapter 3—difficulties 
of communication, the wariness of the young when they scent persuasion, 
their acute perception of falsity in the man who says what he thinks he 
ought and not what he lives by. We have also expressed our belief that 
young people today are fiercely sceptical because their natural idealism 
is being frustrated. The Youth Service cannot shirk its responsibility to 
help them in their search for values, values which can inform their lives 
and give them meaning. This is one of the most difficult tasks the youth 
leader has to face, because he is conscious that if he touches religion, politics 
or industrial relations, he lays himself open to criticism, since these are 
all controversial subjects. We can understand his hesitation and his 
reasons for caution, but we think this responsibility must be faced. Group 
discussion, as informal as may be, and individual counselling in terms that 
are relevant to the young, are the methods we suggest, and we have par- 
ticular suggestions to make in the following three fields of human conduct. 


(i) Public affairs 


204. We have elsewhere referred to the quality and range of social 
provision for young people who remain in full-time education. We are 
- conscious that the backbone of student life is the debating society and 
the political club, which make an important contribution to the students’ 
general education. Likewise we think that, where members of youth clubs 
and other youth organisations wish to discuss controversial public issues, 
they should be given every encouragement and facility. We believe that 
often political youth organisations might well be able to assist in this task 
by providing speakers for discussions and debates. In view of young 
people’s general suspicion of “ brainwashing ”’, it is perhaps best done by 


* Report of the Committee appointed by the Minister of Education on “ The Structure of 
the Public Library Service in England and Wales, 1959 ” (Cmd. 660). 
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the younger generation amongst themselves, and not by older people known 
to hold allegiance to public and spiritual causes. It would be useful for 
young people in their own clubs and societies to meet other members of their 
generation who, while they are probably as critical commentators of the 
political scene as their contemporaries, are not politically disarmed by 
defensive cynicism. However, we stress that such activities should grow 
only out of the expressed interests of the young themselves, and further 
that we are not suggesting any formal relationship between the political 
youth organisations and the Youth Service. Whilst we recognise the 
importance of political youth organisations in a democratic society, we 
are conscious of the dangers of permitting such organisations to have any 
call on public funds. 


(ii) Employment 

205. There are three types of problem by which the young worker may 
be perplexed: problems of conduct and industrial ethics ; industrial relations : 
and vocational and educational guidance. For the first, help is most easily 
given by young adult workers, men and women, who have been through the 
mill sufficiently recently themselves to know what is most likely to trouble 
the young. They will be more easily listened to if they are under no 
suspicion of having any axe to grind. Industrial relations can bewilder young 
workers because of their ignorance of the purposes and functions of manage- 
ment and trade unions and of the established machinery for settling industrial 
disputes. Youth clubs can help their members to find out the facts. Leaders 
need not be nervous of controversy; the really contentious questions are 
fewer than they think. The most sensible way of treating them is to bring 
together representatives of both sides of industry for a down-to-earth dis- 
cussion in the club. Vocational and educational guidance almost always 
need expert knowledge, and for this the leader can call on the resources of 
the youth employment office or employment exchange, the college of further 
education and the education office. 


(iii) Preparation for marriage and home-making 

206. As we have pointed out, young people are tending both to stay longer 
at school and to get married earlier. Witnesses have stressed the increasing 
importance in these changing circumstances of helping them to make a good 
home and a happy marriage. It is parents who bear the first responsibility 
for the sex education of their children and for helping them to have a healthy 
and purposeful approach to marriage and the running of a home. Never- — 
theless we think the Youth Service, even if it is not the only available means, 
should be ready to encourage young people to fit themselves for the range 
of knowledge, skills and understanding associated with marrying and setting 
up a home. 

207. We have in mind not only advice on personal problems, sex education 
and preparation for parenthood, but also on budgeting, buying, furnishing 
and home maintenance. Some of this can be approached through short 
courses in an area, and we should like to see more of these projects tried 
out or adequately aided by local education authorities. But there are also 
problems which only personal and individual discussion can solve. Wise and 
tactful counselling of the kind we have commended may be of special value 
in this context, and here the leader needs to ask himself whether he is 
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competent to give the particular advice needed or whether it can better be 
given by marriage guidance counsellors, doctors, clergy and teachers. We 
believe that one of the most important contributions which the Youth Service 
can make is through the influence of happy and healthy relationships estab- 
lished between boy and girl in a mixed group. Clubs can be greatly helped 
in this if they can number among their adult helpers young married couples 
who themselves are making a success of their life together. 


THE PLACE OF ORGANISED INSTRUCTION 


208. The development of skills and interests, or definite educational 
instruction in certain subjects brings the Youth Service firmly into closer 
liaison with further education. Because we have encouraged the spontaneous 
and flexible youth work which leads to self-programming groups it must 
not be supposed that we should want to call a halt to regular classes for 
young people, either in special institutes provided for them or through general 
adult educational facilities or even at their clubs. We hope that these 
provisions will continue to grow. We simply should not wish to see it made 
obligatory, as it is at present in some places, to take a course as the price 
of membership of a club or youth centre. Instead, we hope to find systematic 
courses springing from more informal youth work, to satisfy those who need 
more rigorous intellectual training in subjects they have come to love. Part- 
time leadership—that is of those who teach for part of the week only and 
work in youth centres for the rest—ought to be particularly effective in 
drawing the enthusiastic young into evening classes. We should expect 
part-time teacher-leaders to have more knowledge of facilities available, and 
more experience in guiding the young towards them, than leaders outside the 
teaching profession. 


3. CHALLENGE 


209. The importance we attach to association, the sympathetic encourage- 
ment of spontaneous and single interest groups for which we have pleaded, 
do not mean that we are thinking of a service which makes few demands. 
We think indeed that the Youth Service must offer opportunities of relaxation 
for all, but it must as well provide opportunities for as many as possible to 
find something sufficiently challenging to capture their enthusiasm and to 
ensure the fullest development of their qualities of mind and body. 


210. Group or club life provides opportunities for challenges of all sorts 
to the young, who in meeting them satisfy the sense of achievement for 
_ which all hunger and which so many have failed to find in school or at work. 
The challenges may come from within the group to the individual or from 
outside the group both to the group and to the individual. Some, like team 
games, will be competitive, but there is no reason why all should be: indeed 
some of the most arousing challenges to individual achievement come from 
enterprises which have to be corporately met, as in exploration or mountain- 
eering, for then the individual satisfies his own longing to achieve something 
worth while by contributing to the group effort. In this way he often secures 
a better feeling of his worth as an individual than in competition with other 
members of the group. We are not saying that competition is worthless, but 
rather that it is common and easy to organise, that it can discourage the 
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keen but ineffective performer, and that because of it, the value of less 
spectacular forms of challenge, achievement and recognition is overlooked. 


211. The opportunities for challenge which crop up in the life of the group — 
have a special value for the non-academic boy and girl. Physical adventure 
has the most obvious appeal. To many of the young their world is a 
humdrum affair; their lives are tram-lined by the streets and time-tabled 
by the running of buses and trains. The colourful and the unexpected do not 
happen to them unless they make it. They can do so by violence, destructive- 
ness or deliberate breaches of accepted public behaviour. Or they can go 
out of the towns to find it. Scouting and Guiding and kindred movements 
and, more recently, Outward Bound and Brathay have shown the young a 
variety of approaches to the object of their search. Some of these schemes 
have helped young people to find the colourful and unexpected constructively, 
even in an urban environment and in the workaday setting of home and 
work. Others have taken them to a strange environment and shown them 
how through strenuous physical effort they can find powers in themselves 
they had not known. While all these movements use physical adventure as 
a medium, it would be wrong to assume that the aim is toughness for its own 
sake ; to all of them physical endurance is a means to personal development. 
Experience suggests that these schemes appeal to the young worker, boy or 
girl, who has vigour of mind as well as of body; and although they may 
appeal to a minority only, their value is not lessened thereby. It is more 
doubtful if they can succeed in attracting the corner-boy and his girl, with 
all their wariness and suspicion of standards and demands and guidance. 
Yet we remember humble and scruffy camps on the outskirts of industrial 
cities which suggest that a hankering for rough living and adventure exists 
in unexpected quarters ; thought should be given to the ways in which the 
uses of mountain, moor, waterway and sea might be exploited to meet these 
needs. 

212. Travel can be another means of challenge. We are not thinking of 
organised tours, where everything is provided, but travel as a form of 
strenuous adventure. We should like to see a growth in hiking and cycling 
abroad, the use of youth hostels and rough going by cargo boat. Young 
people appear to have little stomach for sight-seeing, but they do enjoy 
a foreign atmosphere, and they can show intense curiosity about differing 
ways of life and an admirable persistence in ferreting out information. 
Even sight-seeing can take on meaning, if interest has been aroused by. 
preparatory work in the club or at a residential course. One of the most 
fruitful forms of travel is to go abroad to do a job of work. Oecumenical 
and refugee work camps are examples of international co-operation by the 
spade. So is the scheme promoted by Voluntary Service Overseas. 


213. Most young people seek recognition of their ability to make a signi- 
ficant contribution to society, and many youth groups undertake practical 
schemes of help to their neighbourhood or to the wider community. Some 
of these schemes are picturesque and dramatic, and appeal to the imagina- 
tion of the young, but the true challenge of community service lies less in 
these fields than in the more humble forms in which need presents itself 
in workshop or neighbourhood. Youth groups and clubs should make a 
careful study of the real needs of the community in which they live, before 
offering their practical help. They are likely to find that the demands 
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made on them by the situation are testing ones. Bedpans and drawsheets 
are not picturesque, the old and sick can be demanding, most forms of help 
require sustained effort to be of any value and they have all the tedium of 
repetition. This is a challenge which should be offered to young people 
in all its starkness, not by suggesting ready-made schemes so much as by 
helping them to an awareness of the needs of others and then leaving them 
to decide what they mean to do about it. 


214. Challenge is to be found within the club as well as outside, par- 
ticularly in what we have described earlier as cultural apprenticeship. 
The introduction to art, drama and music which has been made at school 
needs in the club a new and more adult approach. It is not simply a 
matter of carrying on from where they left off at school. Young people 
in fact welcome a change of tone. The challenge here should be one of 
standards and adult outlook. 


215. We have made these few suggestions by way of illustration of one 
basic point. Challenge is an emotive word that rings hollow unless it 
involves sustained interest. No response to a challenge will have a lasting 
effect on the adolescent unless he is prepared to pull his weight in plan- 
ning, preparation and training for his pursuit, and to study to improve. 
This is as true of physical ventures, travel and service to be undertaken 
outside the club as it is of cultural activities inside it. As it is, so many 
promising enterprises fall flat or fizzle out because they have not been 
worked out and prepared for in advance. From discussion within the club 
of activities to be undertaken outside can come, as a by-product, a great 
gain in power of communication. Talking to the point is one of the most 
fruitful of club activities, and the planning of combined operations gives 
the occasion for it. What often baffles the leader’s attempts is the natural 
instability of young people’s interests and an exasperating casualness which 
may show itself at times in the best of them. The leader will be helped both 
by his knowledge of their individual wants and powers and also by skil- 
ful and inventive presentation, so that a new idea can be introduced to 
a group and interest in it kept hot over a period by all the arts of good 
display. More difficult still is the group that has a taste for boating 
or cycling or camping in its own rough-and-ready way, but which does 
not recognise that these pursuits have their discipline and exacting tech- 
niques. They may not want to learn from an adult, and may best be helped 
if they are introduced to someone of their own age who already has the 
necessary pride of craftsmanship. 


216. To rise successfully to a challenge is a means by which the young 
can win the sense of status which many of them hanker after. The status 
Of the child is recognised; so is that of the adult; adolescence tends 
to be thought of as a turbulent interim. To do something well, and par- 
ticularly to do it well as a member of a group, will help the individual 
adolescent to win recognition both from his contemporaries within the group 
and from the larger society outside. 

THE UNIT OF YOUTH WORK 

217. These suggestions prompt us to look again at the basic unit of club 
work. Is the general-purpose club the most suitable unit, or is 1t—with 
older teenagers at any rate—the small natural group of friends and con- 
temporaries? We expect a big increase in these groups as national 
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service dies away, and many of them will want to develop in independence. 
The Service should encourage them, admit them and promote them. But 
many will have much to gain if they can function within a larger club, 
and so will the club itself. Often it is precisely this sort of group 
which is labelled a clique and skilfully discouraged. Ought not the club 
to be thought of rather as the centre within which small groups can find 
their own enthusiasms and from which they can be encouraged and aided 
to develop into self-programming groups? We believe that re-thinking 
along these lines may help, not only the club organisations, but also some 
of the uniformed and other voluntary bodies. Too often what is offered 
to adolescents in them is an elaborated and slightly more difficult version 
of what they have already tackled as juniors, and it does not take enough 
into account their need to attain adult status and recognition. 


218. Each type of club or group, whether for one sex only or mixed, has 
its purpose and its special value, and we have no intention of proposing a 
uniform pattern. But we do think it important to emphasise the value of 
mixed activities in our kind of society. More and more schools and 
colleges are becoming co-educational, and the working and meeting together 
of the sexes from childhood is now so much part of the social scene 
that adolescents do not always take kindly to segregation in their clubs. 
Clubs and other groups can be a better preparation for life and for 
marriage if they reflect the mixed pattern of school and family life. With 
the ending of national service the clubs will hope to attract the young 
men of military age previously lost to them; this is precisely the young 
male group which has already established the pattern of early marriage 
and which is likely to look askance at the strictly segregated club in the 
first years of courtship, marriage and home-making. 

* * * 


219. No report of this kind can hope to lay down programmes of activities 
or to give birth to new ideas. New modes of youth work spring up from 
their roots in the field, and in the future it will be for the Youth Service 
Development Council to appraise these and to make their value known. 
Everything suggested in this chapter will somewhere have been tried out. 
We have only tried to show how group experience can be shaped to achieve 
certain aims and how, in doing so, it can satisfy the hunger of the young 
for challenge and adventure and their need to commit themselves, to 
determine their own group life, and to achieve recognition in their society. 


Il. FACILITIES 


1. PREMISES AND EQUIPMENT 


220. In speaking of the activities to be catered for we have implied some 
of our views on the premises which are required. Before dealing with them 
more specifically, there are some further general observations we must make. 
Hitherto much of the work of the Youth Service has been done—and it is 
creditable that so much has been done well—in surroundings whose dingi- 
ness suggests relief work in the thirties. In the crippling absence of funds, 
determined leadership and a valiant spirit of self-help have taken derelict 
chapels and schools, even derelict air-raid shelters, warehouses and decayed 
town mansions, and turned them into places where young people can meet 
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and pursue certain activities ; but the range of these has been seriously limited 
by the unsuitability of the accommodation. For the first generation at 
least the sense of achievement can outweigh the drabness of boarded windows, 
improvised partitions, ugly lighting and poor furnishing. We do not under- 
rate such enterprise, nor seek to remove opportunities for it. But if the 
Service is to achieve what is expected of it there must be a change of 
approach. 


221. New schools and new housing are setting the standard of physical 
provision ; television too plays a part in accustoming young people to attrac- 
tive surroundings. Commercial interests recognise this and woo the 
teenager with plush and chromium. The lesson for the Youth Service, 
whether voluntary or statutory, is plain. It needs to take account of the 
worthy desire young people have for a bright and gay background, a desire 
they express in their personal life by their chcice of colourful and 
unconventional clothes. 


222. Two provisos need to be entered in case our suggestion that more 
and better facilities are badly needed seems both extravagant and relaxing. 
We believe that many young people would pay more for better facilities— 
as they already do in choosing to go to commercial premises ; and also that 
they would be willing themselves to work to make their surroundings come 
closer to the standards they enjoy. Our argument is not for a simple 
provision of more, and more expensive, premises ; it is primarily an argu- 
ment for a change of heart among many in or concerned with the Youth 
Service, for a more liberal attitude towards what is both suitable and 
_ possible in physical provision. We do not suggest that Youth Service premises 
should try to compete with commercial premises in glitter, but that they 
should be of good design in furnishings and decoration; that they should 
both reflect the tastes of young people themselves and seek to widen and 
inform those tastes; and above all that they should be suitable for the 
purposes and activities of the groups using them. 


223. The nature of the Youth Service would preclude us, even if the 
scale of the subject did not, from attempting to lay down in exact terms what 
premises should be provided, where they should be situated and how 
equipped. We can only state in general terms the principles which we think 
should govern their provision in the emergency period—the next five years. 
In planning for the longer term we hope that the Youth Service Development 
Council will take an active part. We must also record our conviction that 
it is in this field—the planning and financing of the essential capital expendi- 
ture—that the community, represented by the Ministry and the local educa- 
tion authorities as two members of the partnership, must take the lead. To 
carry through quickly a fairly substantial capital building programme is 
clearly beyond the financial capabilities of voluntary organisations or young 
people themselves; local education authorities, on the other hand, can 
provide premises which may be used by a number of different organisations 
on different nights. 


224. We therefore regard a generous and imaginative building programme 
as essential to rehabilitate the Youth Service and to equip it for the expansion 
that is called for. We should like to see the Architects and Buildings 
Branch of the Ministry of Education, through its development group, giving 
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attention to the design of premises for youth work, as it does already 
to the design of school and college buildings. This might mean an increase 
of staff, and if that were necessary we should recommend it. There is need 
for research and experiment in the provision of efficient, pleasing but 
economical buildings for the special purposes of the Youth Service, and 
not only for the very large unit. The needs of potential users must be studied, 
and buildings designed to house the type of activities and interests of an 
evolving Service. There have been some enterprising experiments both in 
new buildings and in adapting old ones for youth work. We think that 
information about these should be collected and made available for the 
guidance of others. The Ministry’s Pamphlet No. 8 (Further Education) 
contains in its Appendix V a list of accommodation requirements which 
the Ministry once thought appropriate for the Youth Service; this list 
might well be brought up to date when the information has been collected. _ 

225. Important as it is to have enough buildings designed for youth work, 
it would be wasteful to permit uncontrolled development. Already in some 
areas schemes for building youth centres are being projected without 
adequate consultation between all the parties concerned. For the wise use of 
resources which must necessarily be limited it is essential that local educa- 
tion authorities accept the responsibility for preparing, in consultation with 
voluntary organisations, development plans for their areas, when reviewing 
their schemes of further education as we have already recommended. We 
hope that the first emergency five-year building programmes will be used 
to experiment with various types of provision, so that the experience gained 
can be put to good use in the greater building programmes we expect to 
see planned for the second five-year period. 

226. It has been argued that it is wasteful to provide out of public funds 
expensive buildings for part-time use only. In answer to this we would 
point out the extent to which all educational building and much other public 
building is inevitably used part-time: some of our new schools are 
occupied for about 30 hours a week in 40 weeks of the year, and much 
of the university building programme is destined for even less intensive 
use. All the same we envisage that the dual use of some schools will 
be a permanent feature of the Youth Service. In the new buildings and 
the renovations which are entailed by the reorganisation of secondary 
education the needs of the Youth Service should be allowed for, and the 
drawbacks and frictions inseparable from shared use should be minimised 
by planning. At present unsuitable furniture, absence of suitable canteen 
facilities, storage and lavatories, and the need to take care of children’s 
equipment and practical work are all too often associated with youth work 
in school buildings. A quite limited addition to the facilities provided, and 
recognition given to the need for dual-purpose furniture, would remove 
most of these disabilities and greatly ease the strain which they impose on 
the goodwill of both groups of users. We have received contradictory 
evidence on the attitude of young people to the use of schools for youth 
work, but we believe that any disinclination to “return to school” can 
be overcome if the premises are sufficiently attractive and the facilities 
adequate, and the question would hardly arise if in new schools a separate 
wing or building providing club facilities could be included in the plans. 
We believe that there are considerable advantages in this arrangement. It 
makes for an easy transition in the last year at school, when potential 
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leavers become eligible for club membership. It also sites the club near 
facilities such as gymnasiums, playing fields and swimming baths which might 
be shared with the school. 


227. When county colleges become a reality there will be a further and 
important opportunity for meeting the needs of youth work. We would 
stress, however, our view that county colleges cannot provide, as has 
been suggested to us, the core of the Youth Service. Inevitably they will 
come too late to meet immediate needs; and the areas they serve will be 
wider than the social areas on which the Service must be based. They will 
however be most valuable adjuncts; and in planning them special provision 
should be made for their use at night by clubs and voluntary bodies. Perhaps 
a start could be made by providing a first instalment for the Youth Service 
on sites of future county colleges where these are available, planned in 
such a way as to fit in with the intended lay-out of the college buildings 
as a whole. 

228. Another way in which the requirements of the Youth Service can 
be combined with other forms of social investment is by the addition of 
facilities for youth groups to be integrated with community centres. We 
are aware of the conflicting bodies of opinion in this matter, and we should 
like to see experiments with provision that is “insulated but not isolated ”’. 
We recommend this on two grounds : first, the economical use of sites, staffing 
and servicing; second, the desirability of helping the adolescent to pass 
easily into the world of adult organisations. 

229. We hope to see a number of specially designed youth centres built, 
particularly in areas such as new towns and housing estates which by 
their nature are lacking in other available premises. Such buildings can 
provide unrivalled opportunities for drawing in the unattached and for 
the formation and meeting of informal groups. Ideally they shouid contain, 
in addition to the coffee bar and the larger rooms for dancing and games, 
a number of small rooms for the use of such groups. In some areas it 
may be possible to provide youth centres by adapting redundant school 
buildings or other existing premises: more often, probably, special buildings 
will in the long run be more economical. Inevitably the provision of 
youth centres will be costly, but in one way they are economical: they give 
an opportunity to make the most effective use of first-class leadership— 
without which, indeed, their potential can never be achieved. 

230. We should welcome the inclusion of some experimental workshops 
and studios in the authorities’ building programmes. ‘These facilities need 
not necessarily be linked with further education establishments or youth 
organisations. Two types are envisaged: (a) for the use of groups (e.g. 
_boat-building, dramatic) which need a permanent workshop; (6) for the 
use of the adolescent who wants to pursue by himself a hobby or short 
term interest (e.g. carpentry, sculpture, oil painting) which may involve 
noise and mess and always needs space for housing equipment. We should 
expect him to pay for this workship as and when he uses it, but we should 
not require any formal “‘membership”. We think such provision might 
attract certain of the unattached, and that it would tn any case meet one 
need for the increasing number of young people who live in flats and the 
small but smartly furnished home. 

231. Because of the urgency of providing more and better premises as 
quickly as possible we have given priority to local authority building; 
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but we hope by this that we shall not be thought to minimise the value 
of voluntary groups and organisations acquiring, adapting or building 
their own premises, which may well be on a smaller scale. They should 
be helped to do this in every possible way. We deal in Chapter 7 with the 
means of encouraging this by grants and loans. 

232. There is one other form of provision we believe important, and that 
is the residential centre. We have referred to the value of residential 
courses, and several authorities have shown how a centre can be used 
efficiently to provide opportunities both for leadership courses and for week- 
end or longer visits by groups of young people. We recommend that the 
expansion of residential provision should have immediate attention in develop- 
ment schemes. The provision should be of two kinds: the permanent 
centre with sufficient accommodation, including a library and rooms for 
group studies, which can be used for courses of all kinds; and the simpler 
hostel or base-camp, such as are found in several European countries, 
suitable for groups of young people for short periods. 

233. Before leaving the question of premises, we must stress again the 
need for standards to be raised in furniture, lighting, decoration and 
equipment as well as in the buildings themselves. Floor-coverings and 
curtains, pictures, flowers and plants, tablecloths and crockery should 
all be so chosen as to contribute positively to the influence of the centre 
or club and its power to attract young people. In the long run we 
believe that they will be willing to pay for the maintenance of a higher 
standard: in the first place it must be provided by adequate capital grants. 


2. PROVISION FOR PHYSICAL RECREATION 


234. As we stated earlier in this chapter a major interest of most 
young people is in those activities which challenge their growing physical 
powers. At the present time there is a general shortage of facilities 
for physical recreation, particularly in areas of dense population and 
the new housing estates. We recommend that a high priority be given to 
remedying this. All local authorities who have powers under the Physical 
Training and Recreation Act, 1937, should be encouraged to use them, 
and we hope that local education authorities, in reviewing their schemes of 
further education, will consult minor local authorities (and on technical 
matters the National Playing Fields Association) in order to evolve plans 
for their areas in which their own provision would form a comple- 
mentary part. We should also like to see closer relations between the’ 
parks and gardens committees of local authorities and the youth com- 
mittees. Parks committees often work jointly with cemetery committees, 
and they become dedicated only too easily to the task of keeping people 
off or under the grass. We should like to see parks committees studying 
the needs of young people, and their active co-operation enlisted by 
education committees. Many parks shut early because of the dark for 
half the year, just at the hour when most people’s leisure time begins. If 
parks committees could provide some floodlit enclosures, with hard or 
soft surfaces, for coaching, practice and evening games, they would be 
giving a service to youth. Changing accommodation would be necessary, 
and we suggest that authorities might also try providing club-house facili- 
ties, because we believe such informal social provision allied with opportuni- 
ties for physical recreation would appeal to some young people who at 
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present are not touched by the Youth Service. Local authorities in general 
can help by constructing floodlit hard-surface all-weather playing areas 
in their localities. Waste ground can often be put to good use in this 
way. Another established need is for more facilities for swimming. Large 
covered baths have obvious advantages, but are also the most expensive. 
Experiments in small and less expensive open-air baths, including a plastic 
one, are being made and should be studied. 


235. Provision for outdoor activity is only partly a Youth Service problem, 
and it is reasonable that facilities should be planned for the community 
as a whole. This brings up the vexed question of the dual use of playing 
spaces. We should like to see the needs of youth groups considered by 
schools, sports clubs and other owners of recreation grounds so that the 
maximum use of existing facilities can be planned in consultation. Hard 
tennis courts, all-weather hard pitches, cinder tracks and netball courts 
are the most easily shared. But no amount of shared use will meet the 
needs of the situation. An investment in more facilities for physical 
recreation is imperative, particularly in view of the ending of national service.. 


236. Indoor facilities are even scarcer than outdoor ones. Multi-purpose: 
sports halls large enough for such games as badminton and basket ball are: 
the ideal. Alternatively, partly covered practice areas or specially con-- 
structed “‘ barns”? can meet many needs. The use of existing gymnasiums 
could well be extended and the facilities of new schools and colieges of 
further education made available more readily to those youth groups who: 
wish to make proper use of them. All this again is a matter for planning. 


237. We should like to see the same research and enquiry in planning 
facilities for physical recreation as we have recommended for Youth Service 
premises. And the results should be made known as soon as possible to 
all providing bodies. One line of enquiry which might immediately be 
pursued is the possibility of some facilities at present used by the armed 
forces becoming available after the ending of national service. 


238. There has been an increasing response to adventure courses, and 
to those outdoor activities that require challenging group work rather than 
competitive match play. Equipment and accommodation are the chief 
requirements for developing this type of adventuring. which we believe 
to be well worthy of encouragement. Central pools of up-to-date equip- 
ment for loan should be made available by local education authorities, 
base-camps provided where necessary, and groups of young people given 
all reasonable help to carry out adventure schemes. The authorities might 
also consider providing facilities and equipment initially for those outdoor 
activities which have hitherto been the prerogative of a minority.* This 
- would be a way of introducing young people to a wider range of outdoor 
interests. In time we should expect them to meet the costs themselves, 
but unless they have a chance to develop these new enthusiasms through 
introductory courses they are unlikely to launch out on what would involve 
them in considerable expenditure at the start. 


* See paragraph 197. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Staffing and Training 


239. The Youth Service of tomorrow will want, not only much better 
facilities and richer opportunities for activities, but a much greater number 
of workers. At present these workers include full-time leaders ; part-time 
leaders, salaried and voluntary; insiructors and helpers, paid and volun- 
tary; and organisers, including the Youth Service and further education 
organisers employed by local education authorities, and the salaried or 
honorary officers of voluntary organisations. The Youth Service of tomorrow 
will need all these elements still, in greater numbers and better trained. 


240. The greater part of this chapter must be given to the long-standing 
problem of the full-time professional leader. At the very beginning we 
must state our belief that it is of first importance to establish a satisfactory 
structure for the profession. We outline a long-term scheme for the recruit- 
ment, training and qualification of such leaders and suggest the machinery 
for negotiating national scales of salary. We propose as well a scheme 
of emergency training, in order to raise the number of full-time leaders from 
the present figure of 700 to about 1,300 by 1966. This is the least that is 
needed to provide a better Service for the larger numbers of young people 
to be expected in the early ’sixties. Although we shall give so much space 
to the problems of the full-time worker, it must be recognised that the 
part-time paid or voluntary worker will, in our view, always be the main 
source of staffing. 

241. Before recommending these two schemes we have asked ourselves, 
why full-time leaders at all? What can they give which cannot be offered 
as well by voluntary effort? What indeed does the full-time leader do by 
day, when his club is usually closed? And is it reasonable to attract 
intelligent men and women into, and to train them for, a profession which 
is not likely to last them all their lives? 


PROFESSIONAL YOUTH LEADERS 


1. WHY FULL-TIME LEADERS? 

242. We recognise that the body of full-time leaders is not a homogeneous 
one. It ranges from the warden of the really large youth centre of a local 
education authority, in effect the principal of a recreational junior evening 
institute, to the social group-worker, serving behind a coffee bar or getting 
in touch with small teen-age groups on the street corner or the bomb-site. 
Between them comes the leader of the traditional club, usually of some 
size, urban, and with its own building. 

243. The day work of all three involves in varying proportions the three 
elements of administration, planning and personal contact. For the tradi- 
tional club leader administration is often a matter of small details ; it must 
be kept to a minimum ; but it must be done with scrupulous competence 
because, in the conditions of isolation in which he usually works, any laxity 
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can be disastrous. He must find time, as must the teacher in school, for 
the thoughtful planning and preparation of his work; as things are, too 
many good ideas in club work fail to ripen for lack of time for good 
husbandry. His personal contacts are exacting and time-absorbing. Much 
of his time must be spent on individual case-work, meeting and counselling 
young people and their parents; and material for adolescent studies has 
to be written up. For the leader of an experimental group, particularly, 
this latter type of work is the heart of his job. The leader must be, as many 
already are, in regular touch as well with other leaders and with workers 
in other types of education, with youth employment officers and employers, 
with officers of adult organisations such as Rotary and special interest 
societies, with probation officers and other social workers. He has to find 
helpers and instructors to guide the club’s activities, and to discuss with 
them at length the scope of their work and the technique of their approach. 
All this makes up a considerable body of social and educational pastoral 
work, and his conditions of employment must be such that he is free to take 
it on. To expect a leader to spend hours of the day in cleaning his building, 
stoking the boiler or raising money to pay his own salary is to misuse him 
grossly and waste his trained ability. 

244. It is not enough to prove that the full-time leader can justify his 
day. We must be satisfied too that a corps of such people is for the good 
of the Service. We are convinced that it is. A youth leader of the kind 
we are thinking of can bring a trained mind to bear on the needs and problems 
of the young worker; he can experiment with new techniques and new 
modes of youth work ; and he can give the time to planning and preparation 
that will enable him to make plain the standards of achievement that can 
be reached in informal group work. In all three capacities, as a student 
of adolescence at first hand, as an innovator, and as a demonstrator of the 
possibilities of the medium, he can have an influence far beyond his own 
club; and a strong body of such skilled workers is indispensable if the 
standards of the Service are to be raised. 


245. We are satisfied that the Service needs a sufficient body of full-time 
leaders, trained for the job, deployed at the right spots, and given conditions 
of service which make the best use of their professional skill. But just 
how many? 


246. The number of full-time leaders has dwindled in the last few years ; 
it was 825 in 1953-54; it is about 700 now. Unfortunately the more able 
are apt to leave the more quickly. We know that a number of authorities 
have advertised in vain posts for which they know full-time leaders are 
needed. We have allowed for this in our calculations, and have taken 
- into account the increased number of young people for whom the Service 
in the ’sixties will have to cater. As we have noted in Chapter 2, the bulge 
and the ending of national service will add about a million more young 
people aged 15-20 in civilian life to the present number of about 32 million ; 
the lowering of the Youth Service age to 14, recommended in Chapter 4, 
will add roughly another 4 million. Only a proportion of these, of course, 
will make any call on the Service; but the present proportion of one 
in three is not good enough, and we believe that a Service strengthened 
in the ways we recommend should do much better than that. Experi- 
mental group work with the unattached, which we believe to be one of the 
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needs of the future, is costly in man-power. On the other hand we cannot 
assume that an increase in potential membership of youth groups will mean 
a proportionate increase in the number of full-time leaders. Some clubs 
can absorb additional members without any increase in full-time staff. We 
do not doubt that some leaders at present are wastefully employed. If 
the powers of leadership of the older adolescents are properly used, many 
groups may not need adult leaders of the traditional kind at all. We 
recommend provisionally therefore that the present force of 700 should 
be raised to 1,300 by 1966.* This may well be too low a figure for the 
needs of the strong Service of the future; it is the most we can hope to 
achieve by an emergency scheme of recruitment and training. The Youth 
Service Development Council should be in a position to assess the numbers 
needed after 1966. 

247. We have concluded, as have many others, that full-time youth 
leadership is a life-long career for only a few. It would not be fair to 
attract intelligent men and women into this work unless we made it easy 
for them to move across to other professional work in education or the 
social services. We have provided for this in our long-term scheme. 


2. THE LONG TERM SCHEME 
(i) Recruitment and training 

248. We recommend that in the long run the corps of professional leaders 
shall be recruited from three main categories: teachers, social workers, 
and mature persons with a natural gift for leadership. Leaders from the 
first two categories should be able, after a term of years in the Youth Service, 
to move across without difficulty. to other forms of professional work. 
Those in the third category will not, without further professional training 
for which some may not be academically equipped ; we recognise, however, 
their value to the Service. We follow the Jackson Committee in recom- 
mending that the qualified teacher should be the main source of recruitment. 

249. We propose four forms of training for the three categories of 
recruits but, before describing them, we must emphasise the importance 
of careful selection of students for training. Youth leadership should not 
be the soft option for the weaker student in any type of training course. 
It is an exacting job, which demands initiative and other qualities of 
mind and imagination beyond the ordinary. Those responsible for the 
selection and guidance of students in teacher training colleges, in courses 
of social science and in courses providing for mature students, should | 
remind themselves that in this work obtuseness or weakness of fibre can 
cause incalculable mischief. 


{a) Three-year teacher training course 
250. From 1960 the normal course of teacher training is to be extended 
to three years. Ten collegest, one of which is in Wales, have already 


* See Appendix 10. 
+ Colleges for Men: 

Culham, Abingdon, Berkshire; Newland Park, Chalfont St. Giles, Buckinghamshire. 
Colleges for Women: 

Chelsea College of Physical Education, Eastbourne; Dartford College of Physical 
Education, Kent; Kenton Lodge, Newcastle; Mount Pleasant, Liverpool. 
‘Colleges for Men and Women: 

Edge Hill, Ormskirk, Lancashire; Kesteven, Stoke Rochford, Linconshire; .City of 
Portsmouth; Swansea. 
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responded to the Ministry’s invitation to include training for youth leader- 
ship as an option for suitable students in the three-year course. We 
hope that in time several more colleges, particularly mixed colleges, may be 
willing to offer this option. We put forward in a later paragraph some 
comments on the content of youth leader training which the principals of 
colleges may care to consider. 


(b) Courses for social workers 


251. We have read with interest the recommendations of the Young- 
husband Report* on the future pattern of training of social workers. One 
of these recommendations is that those aiming at the highest forms of 
qualification will continue, as at present, to take a university course 
leading to a degree, diploma or certificate in social science and followed 
by a year’s course of professional training ; these courses involve three to 
four years of full-time study and practice. Another recommendation is for 
the establishment of a National Staff College, and we are interested to 
see that a particular function of the College will be to pioneer training in 
group work and community organisation, for which no proper facilities 
yet exist in this country. Pioneering in this field would in time influence 
the content of professional training courses in universities; and we hope 
that in years ahead students interested in social group work with adolescents 
will be offered particular opportunities for preparing themselves for this 
work as a possible option in university professional courses. We realise 
that these hopes are contingent on the implementation of the Younghusband 
Report; but the possibility is of such importance for the Youth Service 
that we feel bound to put it forward for consideration now. 


(c) Three-month courses for teachers, social workers and others professionally 
employed 

252. We suggest that three-month “transfer ”’ courses in youth leader- 
ship should be offered, if possible at a single centre, for persons with good 
academic or professional qualifications. ‘These would include teachers 
with no previous qualification in youth leadership, persons holding a degree 
or diploma in social science and other university graduates and people 
with professional qualifications recognised as suitable: A course of this 
kind is already offered to (but rarely taken up by) qualified teachers at 
Westhill Training College, Birmingham. We hope that in future this course 
may attract, among other teachers, some who have qualified at one or 
other of those technical teacher training colleges that offer one-year courses 
for mature students intending to teach subjects of general education in 
technical colleges. 


253. We recommend that Westhill Training College should be invited 
to provide as well a course of the same length and similar content for 
social workers and others with the qualifications we have mentioned. 


(d) Courses for mature students 


254. There are at present two courses in youth leadership which are 
“recognised” in that the Ministry award grants for students accepted 
for them. One is a one-year course at University College, Swansea, in 
youth leadership and organisation, leading to a college diploma in these 
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subjects. The other is a two-year course at Westhill Training College lead- 
ing to a certificate in Youth Service awarded by the Institute of Education 
of the University of Birmingham; the first year of the course, which is 
a year of general education, may be remitted for those with suitable pro- 
fessional and academic qualifications. 

255. The two-year Westhill course seems to us to be the right medium 
of training of the mature student who has shown that he is a “ natural” for 
youth leadership but has no other professional qualifications and may be 
unable to obtain any. Westhill and Swansea seem also the right places 
to offer one year of training in youth leadership to the person whose 
academic or professional qualifications make a two-year course unnecessary 
but are not sufficient to make him acceptable for a three-month course. 
We recommend that the Development Council should be asked to advise 
whether or not in the long-term scheme Westhill should be the main centre 
of training for mature students and should be invited to expand its intake 
accordingly. : 

256. For those trained in the first three of these four methods there 
is an obvious way out when their time comes to move on or across to 
other forms of professional work. Some of the mature students may find an 
opportunity for a new career in teaching in colleges of further education, 
especially when county college attendance becomes compulsory. Others 
will have neither the wish nor the opportunity to move on. Yet among 
youth leaders now in the Service there are men and women of such vitality, 
richness of personality and natural flair for the work that we are convinced 
that room must be found in the profession for this sort of leader who has 
little hope of transferring to an alternative career. 


257. We have said already that the present number of professional leaders 
should be increased to 1,300 by 1966, by what methods we will explain 
later. The four types of course should keep the establishment at that figure 
and allow for any necessary expansion. If we assume, as we do, that most 
professional leaders should give only a few years to this type of work, we 
must accept it as likely that from 10 per cent to 15 per cent will be leaving 
the profession every year and that an equivalent proportion of new leaders 
must be recruited. This suggests that at least 150 new leaders will be needed 
each year after 1966. We expect that about 100 of these might come from 
the teacher training colleges, and the bulk of the remainder from the three- 
month and the two-year or one-year courses at Westhill and Swansea. We 
estimate that 40 students at most could be expected each year from the 
different types of course at Westhill. The majority of these are likely to be 
students taking the two-year course. We also estimate that the annual 
output from Swansea is not likely to exceed 20. 

258. We have said that we regard the qualified teacher as the main source 
of recruitment. We do not believe that teachers necessarily make good 
youth leaders. We do believe that among them are more than enough good 
potential leaders for the modest numbers required by the Service. In the 
later 1960’s the annual output of trained teachers of all kinds is expected 
to be over 18,000; we are asking that between 100 and 120 of these can 
be spared each year for full-time leadership. There are already, as we 
will show later in this chapter, a total of between 4,000 and 5,000 others 
who hold part-time posts in the Youth Service; even if this number is 
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increased in the late 1960’s, we do not think that we are making an extravagant 
call on the expanding teaching profession, which in 1958 already numbered 
over 256,000 members in maintained and assisted schools. A teacher who 
has spent some years full-time or part-time in the Youth Service is likely 
to be all the more valuable as a member of a secondary school staff on his 
return to full-time work in schools. As interest in social education grows, 
as the schools become more conscious of their social purpose, it may be that 
schools will recognise increasingly what an asset it is to have on the staff 
men and women with special experience in the handling of the adolescent 
and skilful at establishing good personal relations with him. We hope 
therefore that successful experience in the Youth Service will count to the 
credit of teachers seeking promotion after their return to secondary school 
work. Later, we should expect such experience to rank as a major qualifica- 
tion for posts in county colleges. 


(ii) Content of training 


259. If the Service of the future is to lean so heavily on the qualified 
teacher, the quality of the training in youth leadership to be included in the 
three-year teacher training courses must be such as to carry complete 
conviction with local education authorities and other employing bodies. The 
colleges are already engaged in the strenuous exercise of planning their 
new three-year courses. We are anxious not to trespass on the proper 
functions of the individual colleges which propose to include youth leader 
training in their courses. We feel, however, that these colleges may be glad 
to take into account certain points which have influenced our own thinking. 
Training in youth leadership can be closely bound up with the normal course 
of training for teaching in secondary schools. Certain elements are common 
to both types of professional work. Such, for example, are adolescent 
psychology, problems of personal relationships, the transition from school 
to work, the youth employment service, adolescent physiology, and health 
and sex education. Even within this field there may be topics which may 
be of special interest to the student who is training for youth leadership as 
well as teaching : the wider problems of preparation for marriage, group 
behaviour and the principles of group work, personal relationships of the 
young worker are examples. It may be possible to allow the student train- 
ing for youth work to give a special emphasis to such topics, perhaps through 
guided individual reading and study. In curriculum courses, particularly in 
those concerned with art and crafts, music and physical education, students 
training for youth work may be given opportunity to concentrate particularly 
on the recreative possibilities of their subjects—in physical education, for 
example, on outdoor ventures, on light-weight camping, boating and canoeing. 

260. But there will inevitably be sections of the work, both theoretical and 
practical, which must be a major concern for students training for youth 
work and which will stand only on the margin of interest for those training 
solely for teaching. In his theoretical studies the student training for youth 
work will need to consider the history, aims and organisation of the Youth 
Service as a part of further education, and the techniques of club work 
and club administration. He will have a special interest too in the structure 
of industry and in apprenticeship and industrial training. His practical 
work will, we hope, include regular experience in local group leadership 
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under supervision, with opportunities for real responsibility, as well as 
visits of observation to different kinds of youth group. Adequate club- 
practice under guidance seems to us one of the most vital elements of his 
training. 

261. We hope too that training of these small groups of students will 
be the special concern of a member of the college staff with a considerable 
experience of youth work and an understanding of its possibilities. He 
will, we hope, see that professional training is not narrowly interpreted. The 
Youth Service, like teaching, needs men and women who in their training 
have had the chance to develop their personal resources and interests to the 
full, and who are equipped to share with young people their own enjoyment 
of the good things of life. 


262. We have no comments to offer on the content of training for social 
group-work, for the three-month “transfer” courses or for the courses 
for mature students. The first is a matter for the universities, the other 
courses are for the colleges concerned. 


(iii) Schemes of training undertaken by voluntary organisations 

263. For a number of years national voluntary organisations have been 
running full-time or part-time schemes of training for professional youth 
leaders. We recommend that any voluntary organisation that wishes to do 
so should submit its scheme to the Minister, who should obtain the advice 
ot the Development Council before recognising it. Before recommending 
the Minister to recognise a scheme the Council may wish to suggest modifica- 
tions, to ensure that common standards are observed, and that all schemes 
contain agreed common subjects of study. We do not think that these 
modifications need detract from the studies essential to the aims and methods 
of particular organisations. Once recognised, a scheme will take its place 
in the long-term pattern of professional training and students who have 
completed a course satisfactorily will be recognised by the Minister as 
qualified youth leaders. 


(iv) Grants 

264. Students training for youth work at teacher training colleges will 
be covered by the existing arrangements for the training of teachers. At 
Westhill the present position is that students taking the full two-year course 
may apply to their local education authorities for grant towards the first 
year, which is a course of general education. Those taking the second 
year (including those whose qualifications entitle them to remission of the 
first year) are eligible for grants awarded by the Ministry, as are the 
one-year students at Swansea; these grants are calculated at the same rate 
as for students at teacher training colleges. We recommend that the 
Ministry should increase the number of grants. Teachers taking a three- 
month course at Westhill are seconded by their local education authorities 
on full salary. Social workers with a social science degree attending the 
similar three-month courses that we have suggested at Westhill will be in a 
different category, and we recommend that the Ministry make special grants 
for these students. Students attending professional courses for social workers 
provided by universities will be able, as now, to apply to their local education 
authorities for grants under the Regulations for Scholarships and Other 
Benefits. 
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3. THE EMERGENCY SCHEME 
(i) Recruitment and training 


265. The first students to be trained for youth work in three-year teacher 
training courses will not be leaving the colleges till 1963. The colleges 
have already been advised by the Ministry that after leaving college such 
students should at least complete their probation and establish themselves 
in the teaching profession before transferring to full-time posts in the 
Youth Service; they might in the meantime do part-time work in youth 
clubs. We fully agree with this advice. Its effect will be that not until 
1966 will the first full-time leaders from this source be available. It may 
be even longer before any recruits trained for social group work with 
adolescents emerge from the university professional courses. To meet the 
immediate needs we have only the resources of Westhill and University 
College, Swansea. We have already estimated that even after expansion the 
annual output from the different courses at Westhill will be 40 at most. We 
understand that the Swansea course could at most add another 20. We 
ignore for the present the full-time leaders to be trained by the voluntary 
organisations, whose status we have recommended for consideration by the 
Minister on the advice of the Development Council. 

266. A total of 60 leaders a year at most is far short of the needs of the 
next six years. We have said already that to keep pace with the expansion 
of the Service the number of leaders should be increased from 700 to 1,300 
by 1966. We have ito allow too for the normal heavy wastage in this 
profession. We conclude that in the five-year period from 1961 to 1966 
a number of between 150 and 200 new leaders will be needed each year. 
We have considered various possible ways of training the additional leaders 
needed who cannot find places at Westhill or Swansea. We have decided 
that the right course is to call for the opening of an emergency training 
college offering a one-year course for men and women in youth leadership. 
The college should open not later than September, 1961, and earlier if 
possible ; it should be able to offer 90 places at least in the first year, rising 
to 140 in the later years of the five-year period. 

267. We ask the Ministry to show the same initiative over this as they 
did on a much larger scale in their handling of the emergency training scheme 
for teachers in the years after the war. In those years 55 emergency 
colleges for teachers were opened; we are asking only for one. 


268. We suggest as the most likely centre for the course a college for 
the training of teachers which has become redundant. We understand that 
there may be at least two of these in suitable areas. We urge the Ministry 
to consult with the local education authorities concerned, in the hope 
that one of them will be willing to run a college for a period of five years, 
after which it may revert to other educational purposes. There are other 
possibilities such as were exploited under the emergency training for 
teachers: an hotel or a redundant Army or R.A.F. hutted camp might 
lend itself for conversion. We must leave it to the Ministry to work 
out the financial arrangements. They have as a model the arrangements that 
governed the emergency training scheme for teachers. 

269. We would not suggest this scheme if we saw an alternative. We 
are keenly conscious that it goes against our own declared conviction that 
training for youth leadership should qualify leaders for easy transfer to 
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other forms of professional work. We are now suggesting that hundreds of 
men and women should be invited to undertake a course which qualifies 
them for youth leadership and nothing else. Some of those attracted to 
the course may already have professional qualifications. Others may 
prove suitable for further training for professions such as the youth employ- 
ment service. Others may find that, by the time they wish to transfer from 
youth leadership, the county college will have become a reality and that 
they may, after further training, find a useful career in that field. We 
hope that any emergency trained youth leaders will receive sympathetic 
and generous treatment from local education authorities if, after a period 
of full-time leadership, they apply for grant-aid to enable them to train 
for other professional work. 

270. Nor would we put the scheme forward if we saw no reasonable 
chance of attracting the number of students needed. We are not blind to the 
formidable difficulties. An intake of 150-200 a year is a large figure 
in comparison with the present body of professional leaders and the 
present trickle of recruits. We recognise that no attempt at recruitment 
of emergency students on the scale we suggest will have the faintest 
chance of success unless the Ministry first make plain their intentions on 
long-term training, qualification, and scales of salary. The first we have 
already dealt with; our suggestions on the second and third are set out 
later in this chapter. 


271. Provided that a reasonable future for the profession is assured, we 
do not feel that our demands are greater than can be met by the possible 
sources of recruitment. We look principally to men and women now in 
the Service, who have already shown a gift for the work in part-time leader- 
ship. Many of these will be working in industry, where there will be 
for some years a movement of workers from declining industries to those 
which are developing. We think that a number of able and intelligent 
men and women so affected may, at the point when they are preparing 
to move, have their interest caught by the possibility of a period of 
professional experience outside industry and in a field that they already 
know. A few teachers, even at this period of strain on the schools, and 
some social workers may be attracted by the brightening prospects of the 
profession. So too may young men and women leaving the universities and 
others leaving the armed forces in the prime of life. 

272. We urge the Ministry to give good publicity to the scheme and to 
make it known through the normal employment services. Successful 
recruitment will depend a lot on personal contact, and we hope that 
employers’ associations, the churches, voluntary organisations and the officers 
of local education authorities will do all they can to bring the opportuni- 
ties to the notice of likely recruits. 


(ii) The content of training 

273. We have with diffidence commented on the possible forms that 
training for youth work might take in the three-year training course. We 
are ready, however, to offer positive suggestions for the training of youth 
leaders in an emergency college which does not yet exist, since we are 
naturally anxious to see such a new beginning animated by the spirit of 
this Report. We see the emergency course as doing three jobs. The 
first is the professional and specialist job of teaching the techniques of 
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youth leadership and of providing practical experience in youth work. 
The second is to offer wider studies of man and society, particularly those 
which will enable the student to avoid a stereotyped psychological patter 
about youth which he mistakes for knowledge of the young. The third 
is the enrichment of the individual student through background studies 
and the acquisition of new skills. These are valuable in themselves and 
will add to the stature of the new leader: they should also enable him 
to offer greater opportunities to the young. Appendix 11 contains some 
suggestions for an emergency training college syllabus. 


4. QUALIFICATION 


274. We consider that all leaders trained in recognised courses of all 
kinds should rank equally for recognition as qualified youth leaders. 


275. Students who have successfully completed a course of teacher- 
training are recommended to the Minister by the appropriate Area Training 
Organisation for recognition as qualified teachers. We imagine that those 
whose course has included training for youth work will have their 
examination certificate endorsed to that effect. We recommend that the 
Minister should invite the appropriate Area Training Organisations to under- 
take the responsibility for supervising all other recognised courses of 
training for youth leadership, and for recommending students who have 
successfully completed the course for recognition by the Minister as 
qualified leaders. 

276. There remains the difficult problem of full-time youth leaders now 
in post, some of whom have given years of excellent service to young 
people. We recommend that those who have completed five years of 
full-time service as youth leaders to the satisfaction of the local education 
authority or authorities in whose area they have served, should be recom- 
mended to the Minister by the local education authority, in whose area 
they are now serving, for recognition as qualified by experience. This 
is not a form of qualification which should be allowed to continue 
indefinitely, and we therefore suggest that the Minister should appoint a 
day after which no new entrant to full-time youth leadership shall be able 
to claim qualification by experience alone. Before appointing a day the 
Minister may wish to give the national voluntary organisations time to 
submit their own schemes of training for approval by him on the advice 
of the Development Council in the way we have already suggested. 


277. We hope that leaders who have qualified by experience alone will 
be encouraged to undertake some form of part-time training. Nor do we 
regard them as exempt from our general principle that youth leadership is 
a life-long career for only a few. We think that in recommending 
- experienced leaders for recognition as qualified leaders the opportunity 
should be taken to review their engagement, and that thereafter their 
engagement should be subject to periodic review ; indeed we think it should 
be considered whether such periodic reviews should not be extended to 
all full-time appointments in the Youth Service. 

278. We hope that it may be possible to consider the first year of full-time 
service of every qualified leader as a year of probation. During that year 
he should be under the supervision of a responsible officer of the authority, 
normally the Youth Service or further education organiser. It also seems 
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desirable that every leader on probation should be placed for a period, 
if only for a month, in a club where he can work under an experienced 
leader. 


5. SCALES OF SALARIES 

279. In the preceding sections we have provided for a recognised system 
of qualification, in the long run by training only, for the time being by 
training or experience. Once this is assured the next step will be the 
negotiation of agreed scales of salaries for qualified leaders. We suggest 
that the Minister should appoint a committee to negotiate scales of salaries ; 
it should be representative of statutory and voluntary employing bodies 
and of leaders employed by both types of body. A rough parallel is the 
existing Committee on Scales of Salaries for the Teaching Staff of Training 
Colleges (the Pelham Committee). This is not a statutory committee 
as is the Burnham Committee, but it is appointed by the Minister and 
submits recommended scales for his approval; its constitution provides 
for an authorities’ and governors’ panel, representative of the associations 
_ of local education authorities and of voluntary bodies, and a staff panel, 
representative of teachers in training colleges and university departments 
of education. 

280. A Committee on Scales of Salaries for Qualified Youth Leaders 
should have a similar constitution: an “employers’” panel, representative 
of local education authorities and voluntary employing bodies, and a 
“* staff’ panel, representative of leaders in the service of local education 
authorities and of voluntary employing bodies. Representation of 
authorities on the employees’ panel is plain sailing. Representation on 
the staff panel of leaders employed by authorities is not so easy: there 
is a newly-formed National Association of Local Education Authority 
Youth Leaders, but it is not yet fully representative. We hope it will 
quickly become so and will be empowered to negotiate on behalf of its 
members. 


281. The real problem is the representation of voluntary employing 
bodies and of leaders in their service. Leaders in voluntary clubs are 
employed sometimes by the local education authority, more often by 
the management committees of their clubs. They are not employed by 
the national voluntary organisations themselves. Representation of leaders 
employed by voluntary bodies is even more difficult. The existing organisa- 
tions of voluntary leaders (for example, the Boys’ Club Leaders Association ~ 
and the National Association of Youth Leaders and Organisers) are far 
from fully representative. This is a problem for the voluntary organisations 
themselves and perhaps for their Standing Conference. It is possible that 
the few organisations concerned with the club method may be able to 
obtain a mandate from the management committees of clubs affiliated to 
them to negotiate on their behalf; and that the voluntary leaders may 
be encouraged by their own organisations, and by the prospect of this 
negotiating committee, to organise themselves into one or more associations 
fully representative and with rights of negotiation. 


282. But this will take time. Meanwhile we suggest that the Minister 
should appoint a negotiating committee as soon as the National Association 
of Local Education Authority Youth Leaders is in a position to speak for 
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the whole body of leaders in the employment of authorities. The com- 
mittee would thus in the first stage be representative only of the authorities 
and their staff; places would be reserved for representatives of voluntary 
employing bodies and of leaders in their service, which they would take 
up as soon as they had organised themselves. There are also one or two 
voluntary organisations which, because of their own internal salary struc- 
ture, would never be able to accept automatically an agreed national scale 
of salaries, but would be willing to give an undertaking to pay comparable 
salaries. We suggest that they should be represented by “ observers” if 
they wish. 

283. As we have suggested a negotiating committee, it would not be . 
proper for us to make any recommendations on scales of salary. It will 
be for the committee to decide what the scales will be, and to whom they 
will apply, but we must assume that they will be applicable to leaders 
qualified by whatever means; and it will be for the committee to consider 
whether additional increments should be allowed for each year of full- 
time training. There may however be a period during which national 
agreed scales will apply only to qualified leaders in the employ of local 
education authorities. During this period we urge local education authori- 
ties to make it a condition of grant-aid to voluntary clubs that the salaries 
of full-time leaders shall be in accordance with the scales. This is less 
ruthless than it sounds, because at the same time we ask authorities to be 
generous in grant-aid to such clubs if they are clearly unable to meet the 
increased cost themselves. Indeed, as we shall show in the next chapter, 
we commend the existing practice of those authorities who, where they 
are satisfied that a full-time appointment is justified, are prepared to pay 
up to 100 per cent. of the cost of the leader’s salary. Even when the volun- 
tary employing bodies and the leaders in their service are at length repre- 
sented on the negotiating body, there will still be many independent clubs 
affiliated to no national organisation, and we recommend authorities who 
aid such clubs always to make it a condition of grant that the salary of 
a qualified leader shall be in accordance with the national scale. 

284. We expect that the negotiating committee roe recognise the prin- 
ciple of equal pay for men and women. 

285. Superannuation will be another matter for the negotiating commit- 
tee. The present position is that a youth leader employed full-time by a 
local education authority or a voluntary body in respect of whose expendi- 
ture grant is paid by the Minister or an authority, can be subject to the 
Teachers (Superannuation) Acts by virtue of sections | (1) (f) and 1 (2) (©) 
of the Act of 1945. In practice, the full-time service of a youth leader 
employed by a local education authority is automatically approved as con- 
tributory service by the Minister, if contributions are collected by the 
authority under the Teachers (Superannuation) Acts. If contributions are 
not collected, then the youth leader will automatically be subject to the 
local government superannuation schemes. The superannuation rights of 
a youth leader employed by an authority are therefore completely safe- 
guarded. A difficulty might, however, arise in the case of a youth leader 
employed by a voluntary body which might not ask the Minister to 
approve his service for the purpose of superannuation under section 1 (1) (f). 
The question whether a youth leader is a qualified teacher or not does 
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not arise. It will therefore be for the negotiating committee to consider 
whether these provisions are sufficient or whether there is need for an 
independent superannuation scheme as defined in section 3 (5) of the 1945 
Act. 


PART-TIME LEADERS (PAID AND VOLUNTARY) 


2386. The space we have given to the professional youth leader must not 
obscure the fact that the great majority of leaders in the country are part- 
timers. The typical British youth club is open two or three nights a week, 
not six, and such clubs are led by men and women most of whom do it 
voluntarily ; the Service could not exist without them. With them must 
be counted leaders and officers of groups other than clubs: scouters, guiders 
and cadet force and brigade officers. It has not been possible for us to 
get exact numbers, but there are probably tens of thousands. There will 
need to be many more of them yet, if the increased numbers of adolescents 
in the 1960s are to be properly served. 


287. Among the part-time leaders of groups of all sorts are about 
4,600 club leaders paid by local education authorities. A few of these 
appointments are frankly makeshift; the authority or voluntary body has 
been unable to find anybody to do the job voluntarily or any full-time 
professional leader of the kind the post really justifies. We see little merit 
in these makeshifts, and the practice is likely to discourage genuine volun- 
tary effort. Some posits, however, while they do not warrant a full-time 
appointment, need a part-time leader with professional experience of 
working with adolescents and professional undertanding of their needs. 
Many of them are filled by qualified teachers, giving a third session of 
their day two or three times a week to informal work with young people 
instead of to the often better-paid work in evening institutes. Such teachers 
often find that their contact with their pupils by day is all the better for 
the personal relationships they can establish with older adolescents in 
their clubs. We hope that, where such appointments are justified by 
genuine need, the pay will match the quality of the job. It is still 
possible to find a qualified teacher leading a club part-time whose 
nightly honorarium is barely half the fee of the evening institute instructor 
who comes to take his physical education class; there is no doubt which 
has the more exacting responsibility. A few authorities have made a practice 
of appointing teachers specifically to spend half their time in schools and 
half in club leadership. We would plead for an immediate and substantial 
increase in the number of these appointments, did we not know how great 
will be the strain on the teaching body for the next six years, but we 
hope that some increase can be made and that after 1966 many more 
authorities may find it possible to make half-time appointments of this 
kind. 

288. But teacher-training and the good academic backgtuund of many 
part-time leaders are not enough to make the best of their powers of 
leadership. Part-time leaders, both paid and voluntary, need training as 
well in the purposes and techniques of youth leadership. One of the best 
sorts of training is training on the job under close supervision. This is 
particularly appropriate to the qualified teacher who is about to take up 
a part-time leader’s post for the first time ; we hope that, wherever possible, 
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he will be placed to work for a month or so under an experienced full-time 
leader before moving on to his own club. 

289. In addition it should be the responsibility of authorities and voluntary 
associations to organise schemes of part-time training for part-time leaders. 
In some areas painfully little is provided. Other areas are very active, but 
we believe that in some there are too many different agencies offering too 
many courses at much the same level for the same sort of clientele, with 
the result that all are undersubscribed and that there is no opportunity for 
progress from the basic to more advanced training. This can only be 
solved by close co-operation between authorities and voluntary associations. 
There is no room for demarcation disputes. Clearly some organisations 
will need to train their own members in their own aims and techniques. We 
want them as well to be brought into the planning of schemes of training for 
the Youth Service in their area as well as for their own organisations. We 
have had evidence of well co-ordinated schemes of training between different 
authorities in a wide area, and between authorities and the voluntary 
organisations within their boundaries. Some have taken the form of nine- 
month part-time courses, with evening sessions once a week held at different 
points which can be easily reached, and with occasional residential week-ends 
at which all the leaders can come together for concentrated training. These 
are admirable developments, and we particularly welcome the interest which 
some universitity institutes of education and extra-mural departments, who 
are well-placed for bringing the various interests together, have shown 
in sponsoring area schemes of the kind. 

290. A deal of effective training can be given on the job in the course 
of pastoral visits by Youth Service officers and officers of voluntary organisa- 
tions. Particularly in rural areas these visits may be the most effective way 
of improving club standards. At the end of this chapter we shall have more 
to say on the importance of team-work in this field. 


INSTRUCTORS AND HELPERS 


291. Youth work has always relied heavily on the willingness of adults 
who have a special skill or enthusiasm of their own to share it with the 
young. Some with no specific skills but with warmth of heart and a sense 
of fun, have still much to give to club life. In fact, there are many 
who would go so far as to say that at the operational level, the Youth 
Service will stand or fall by the willingness of the normal honest-to-goodness 
adult who comes along to lend a hand regularly, and we would emphasise 
“regularly ’’, whether as voluntary leader, honorary treasurer, instructor, 
counsellor or just one of those indispensable adults who fulfil that vital 
function of being on the spot. At the moment, few adults are aware that 
the basic needs of the younger generation are simply friendship and under- 
standing, and in this respect the adult volunteer can achieve wonders merely 
by his own personal integrity and interest. Even with the highest qualified 
leadership, it is often only the personality and example of the leader 
that will see him through. If the Youth Service of the future is to generate, 
as we hope, a much greater demand for activity in the club, it will need 
many more voluntary helpers. The Duke of Edinburgh’s Award Scheme 
has brought to light a number of hitherto unrealised sources. Club leaders 
should look too to the adult societies in their area, the choral society, the 
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camera club or the theatre group. Sports clubs and associations might 
find coaches and activity leaders who would help to organise physical 
recreation on the floodlit playing areas in parks and on waste ground 
that we hope to see made available. Classes in evening institutes contain 
many students, men and women, with considerable skill in their crafts, who 
have never come to help in clubs only because they have never been asked ; 
this may be another possible source of help. 


292. Some club activities demand skilled instruction of a kind that 
has to be paid for. Sometimes the club pays. Many authorities are 
willing to provide paid instructors, often through the evening institute, 
where numbers and the type of activity justify. We believe that all authori- 
ties ought to take on this responsibility and we ask them to show a 
reasonable flexibility in meeting the clubs’ requests. It sometimes happens 
that authorities, particularly where the instructors are provided by evening 
institutes, expect a size of class which is not natural to club life and 
which can only be maintained by press-ganging, or by playing on the 
loyalties of club members. We hope that authorities will be liberal in 
their interpretation of what is the natural size and the natural length of 
life of a club class, and of what type of activity is educative for the 
young. It is unfortunate, for example, that often the only types of dancing 
which are regarded as educational enough to warrant a paid instructor 
are those which are obsolete. The length of life of a club class need not 
be that of a school term or an evening institute session; there is room 
for intensive courses of six or eight weeks in which the leader or one 
of his helpers is a member of the class and is prepared to carry on 
when the instructor goes. And we can see a case for peripatetic instructors 
able to lend their skill to clubs as the demand arises. 


293. We hope that helpers and instructors can be attracted to the training 
courses arranged for part-time leaders. They too need to be trained 
in the aims of youth work and its techniques, and many of them will be 
the potential part-time leaders of the future. Those, whether paid or 
voluntary, who are helping young people to master a particular skill may 
themselves need refreshment in their craft, and this sort of training can 
best be provided, not directly through the Youth Service, but, for example. 
by the local school of art or the women’s department of the technical 
college. We hope that those concerned with physical recreation will benefit 
from the coaching schemes offered through the Central Council of Physical 
Recreation and the sports associations. 


ORGANISERS 


294. We have left to the last the organisers and officers in the service 
of voluntary bodies and local education authorities, whose joint respon- 
sibility it is to make partnership effective and fruitful. They should 
form the spearhead of the Service, drawn increasingly from the ranks of 
experienced and professionally qualified leaders; one of the sad results 
of the collapse of the university training schemes has been that in recent 
years this recruitment has not always been possible. Much depends on 
the ability of Youth Service officers and officers of voluntary associations 
in an area to work together with good will and in personal harmony ; 
we recognise too that the roles of the two types of officer are not the same.. 
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295. The Youth Service officer or further education officer is the agent 
through whom the authority and their youth committee can ensure the 
proper servicing of youth groups in the area. He must be alive to the 
needs and possibilities of development and be particularly sensitive to the 
emergence of groups of older adolescents who, with guidance and support 
from him, are quite capable of running their own business. He should 
offer an effective service of information and advice. It is to him that 
youth groups put forward their needs for premises or equipment, for 
instructors and sometimes for leadership, and it is for him to help them 
find what they want. On him will fall the duty to organise common 
services for all groups in the area, from camp sites to foreign exchanges 
or area festivals. Of these, training is the most important. He should 
enlist the interest of his authority’s organisers of physical education, drama, 
art and crafts and music, not only to raise standards in the clubs but to 
provide opportunities for skilled performers to work at a higher level 
than any one club can offer them. He must know his groups thoroughly 
and be able to assess their achievement and to help them to improve 
it. The supervision and guidance of leaders, particularly of those who are 
new to the job, is his responsibility. He has to service his committee and 
must undertake some administrative duties. But he must not be tied to 
his office nor must he be used as a cheap delivery-van for carrying equip- 
ment from club to club. He is above all a field-worker and must be given 
the clerical and office services to free him for his primary task. 


296. Many of these duties apply equally to the officer of a voluntary 
organisation, particularly those of guidance, stimulus and advice. He 
too is a field-worker and should be free to act as one. He has his own 
task of development, and he is under an obligation to further the purposes 
of his own organisation and to train its members in its special techniques 
and aims. But we hope that he can see himself as a specialist member 
of a team, even to the extent of being ready to offer his own special skills 
to groups outside his own organisation. Development and training are 
matters in which team-work is above all essential. Both are the responsi- 
bilities of the authority’s youth committee, which has a duty to bring the 
voluntary associations into full consultation. Team-work of this sort exists 
and we are anxious to extend it. 


297. We do not want to see the Youth Service top-heavy with organisers. 
But the Service, above all in a period of expansion and since it relies 
so heavily on voluntary effort, needs the imaginative guidance that 
experienced officers can give. There are still authorities, some of them 
large and enlightened ones, who have no Youth Service officer or equivalent 
post. We find it hard to see how such an authority can properly carry out 
its obligations under the Act. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Finance 


298. In Chapter 1 we mentioned the present sources of finance for the 
Youth Service and the machinery for using public funds in aid of it. We 
come now to the way in which the expanded Service which we envisage 
should be financed in the future. We consider in turn public funds 
administered centrally, public funds administered locally, funds raised 
by voluntary organisations nationally and locally, and contributions made 
by young people themselves as members of youth groups. 


GRANTS FROM THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 


299. The public funds administered centrally take the form of direct 
grants made by the Ministry under (a) the Social and Physical Training 
Grant Regulations, 1939, and (b) the Physical Training and Recreation 
Act, 1937. We deal with these two categories separately. These Regula- 
tions were made under section 118 of the Education Act, 1921, and 
remain in force by virtue of section 121 of the Education Act, 1944. In 
our view they and the provisions of the Physical Training and Recreation 
Act, 1937, give the Minister sufficient power to take the additional action 
which we recommend in this Report. We suggest, however, that this 
opportunity should be taken to consider whether the Regulations might 
now be revised and re-issued under section 100 of the Education Act, 1944. 


(a) SOCIAL AND PHYSICAL TRAINING GRANT REGULATIONS, 1939 


300. Of the three types of grant made under these Regulations the 
first comprises annual grants to national voluntary youth organisations in 
aid of all or some of their expenses of organisation and administration. 
Details of these grants are shown in Appendix 2.. In administering these 
grants the expenses considered are those of the headquarters of each of 
the organisations concerned. The first point for decision is, should these 
grants be continued at all? In our view they should be. They represent 
an important part of the contribution which the Ministry make as one of 
the partners in the Youth Service; and some of the national voluntary 
bodies concerned would be seriously hampered in their work if these grants 
were discontinued. In our view, expenditure on grants to these bodies 
is a valuable investment; a grant judiciously applied can bring in a return 
in terms of effective and enthusiastic work at far less cost than if the 
same services had to be provided directly by public authorities. This 
does not mean that all the present grants should continue unchanged : 
indeed, we think that both the scale and scope of these grants need 
review. 

301. It has been suggested to us that such grants should be administered 
by some form of committee outside the Ministry of Education and con- 
stituted on the lines of the University Grants Committee. We think that 
this suggestion is unrealistic. The University Grants Committee is con- 
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cerned with the allocation of many millions of pounds of public money 
over a wide range of educational subjects. These direct grants to national 
voluntary youth organisations are related to a comparatively small sector 
of the further education field, and even if their total were quadrupled, 
they would still amount to less than £500,000. No separate committee 
seems required to deal with a sum of this order, and we consider that the 
assessment and allocation of these grants should remain the responsibility 
of the Minister of Education. We should hope, however, that he would 
find it useful to obtain from time to time the advice of the Youth 
Service Development Council on the scope and effectiveness of the grants. 


302. The next question is, should the total amount of these grants 
be retained at its present level of some £115,000 per annum? On the 
basis of the evidence which we have received our conclusion is that 
the level of the grants should be raised considerably. If the national 
voluntary partners in the Service are to carry out effectively the work 
which only they can do, they must be relieved of anxiety about their basic 
administrative expenditure. At present their experimental and develop- 
ment work is being hindered by the time and labour which their head- 
quarters staffs have to give to finding funds to cover routine costs. It 
would make all the difference to many of them if the greater part of their 
reasonable expenditure on administration and training could be covered 
by grants from the Ministry. This would enable them to concentrate more 
effectively on new solutions for new problems in the field. 


303. At present these headquarters grants are calculated, in terms of 
the Regulations, by reference to the constitution and financial standing 
of each organisation, its fitness to receive grant, and the character, efficiency, 
volume and cost of the work which is being aided. We have tried to 
devise a formula for assessing these grants, but have found that the work 
done and methods of organising it vary so greatly that such a formula 
seems impracticable. Two needs, however, are obvious: voluntary bodies 
should know and understand the basis on which the grants are calculated, 
and their essential pioneering functions should be preserved and encouraged. 
To meet these needs we recommend that there should be two kinds of 
grants, viz. (i) basic grants towards headquarters administrative and training 
expenses (including those of national and regional residential centres) 
amounting normally to not more than 75 per cent. of the whole cost of 
such provision for the 14-20 age range as may be accepted by the Ministry 
for grant purposes, and (ii) special grants, particularly for experimental or 
pioneering work in respect of this age range. The onus of establishing 
a claim to either kind of grant should rest upon the organisation applying 
forit, 


304. Presumably these recurring grants will continue to be offered annually. 
There seems to us, however, no obvious reason why the Ministry should 
not be able to assess basic grants on a triennial basis, subject of course 
to the necessary monies being made available by Parliament. It would 
obviously help the national bodies themselves to know what basic grants 
they might expect to receive in each successive triennial period. 


305. National organisations which are not in receipt of grants at present 
should be eligible to apply for special grants at any time, irrespective of 
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their membership. We suggest that they should only be eligible for 
basic grants when they can show an affiliated membership of not less than 
10,000 within the 14-20 age range. This is the figure adopted by the 
Standing Conference of National Voluntary Youth Organisations as a 
qualification for its own full membership. 


306. In addition to the organisations which have a specific membership, 
there are a number of national bodies of a different kind which can 
diversify the Youth Service by organising opportunities for purposeful 
activities, or providing services or expertise for many types of youth work. 
We have in mind such bodies as the Civic Trust, Friends Work Camps Com- 
mittee, Council for Nature and the Duke of Edinburgh Award Scheme, to 
mention only a few. We recommend that their applications for special 
grants should be considered on a par with, and on the same basis as, 
those of the national voluntary youth organisations. 


307. In this context there is an anomaly which should be removed. 
Regulation 5 of the Social and Physical Training Grant Regulations, 1939, 
provides that—“* A person must not be required, as a condition of taking 
advantage of any facilities or training for which aid is sought under these 
Regulations, to attend or abstain from attending any Sunday School, place 
of religious worship, religious observance or instruction in religious sub- 
jects.” In applying this regulation to grants to national bodies the Ministry 
have taken the view that grant cannot properly be offered to any organisa- 
tion which has as its object the provision of advantages to people who, as 
a condition of enjoying them, are expected to profess some kind of 
denominational adherence. For these reasons grants are not made to the 
youth departments of the Churches themselves, and a grant has been 
specifically refused to the Methodist Association of Youth Clubs, even 
though many of these clubs are in fact “open” clubs. On the other hand, 
the Ministry have for some time grant-aided the headquarters expendi- 
ture of several organisations which are closely connected with the Church 
of England. A headquarters grant is also given to the Association for 
Jewish Youth. The anomaly inherent in the Ministry’s policy seems to us 
indefensible, and we consider that it should be ended. Public funds are 
used to assist voluntary schools and training colleges with denominational 
allegiances. There seems no reason why national youth bodies with similar 
allegiances should not be similarly eligible for them. The sole criterion 
should be the value of the social and educational work which they are 
doing for young people in the 14—-20 age range. 


308. The second type of grant made by the Ministry under these Regu- 
lations comprises the annual grants for the training of youth leaders. These 
take the form of grants for students attending full-time training courses, 
and since the beginning of the 1957-8 session they have been calculated 
on the same basis as those applicable to grants for the training of teachers. 
At present the Ministry offer up to some 30 grants a year, tenable for the 
one-year training course at University College, Swansea, and for the second 
year of the two-year course at Westhill Training College, Birmingham. In 
view of what we recommend in Chapter 6, it will be for the Minister 
to consider the extent to which he can increase these grants. This will be 
particularly necessary if any part of the cost of an emergency training 
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scheme is to be met by direct grants from the Ministry, rather than in the 
manner referred to in paragraph 317. 


309. In addition to these two kinds of recurring grants the Ministry 
also make grants to local voluntary bodies in respect of the capital cost 
of premises and equipment for youth clubs and centres. These grants at 
present cover 50 per cent. of the approved expenditure, subject to a ceil- 
ing of £5,000 in any individual case. We have considered whether these 
capital grants should continue to be made centrally. On the one hand, 
capital grants from the centre were virtually discontinued in Scotland 
some 10 years ago. Quite a number of the Ministry’s officers in London 
and in Cardiff deal with these small individual cases which could probably 
be disposed of in local education authority offices without any additional 
staff at all. It can also be argued that for grants of this kind local know- 
ledge is preferable to central administration, and that if decisions rested 
entirely with the authorities, more of them might exercise their powers more 
responsibly. In any case, are capital grants from the centre any longer 
consistent with the statutory duties imposed upon the authorities by the 
Education Act, 1944, or with the additional freedom for the authorities 
upon which are based the general grants payable under the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1958? On the other hand, and in favour of continuing the 
present arrangement, it can be argued that the treatment accorded to 
individual applications is more uniform and probably more generous at 
the centre than it might be if responsibility were left entirely to the local 
education authorities. There is also the point that, so long as Ministry 
grants in aid of capital expenditure under the Physical Training and 
Recreation Act, 1937 continue, they should not be discontinued under the 
1939 Regulations. We have considered these contending arguments, and 
we have come to the conclusion that the present practice is difficult to 
justify indefinitely and that these capital grants from the centre under 
the 1939 Regulations should ultimately be discontinued. However, we 
are anxious to do nothing which might in any way diminish sources of 
financial aid to local clubs during the emergency period of the next five 
years. We therefore propose that these capital grants should continue to 
be available centrally for this period of development; after that, local 
voluntary youth bodies should look to their local education authorities for 
assistance with capital expenditure as they already do for help with the 
cost of maintaining premises and paying staff. The authorities already 
have powers to contribute towards the cost of such capital expenditure, 
and we should expect them to exercise those powers fully when these grants 
cease to be made centrally. 


310. While the grants continue to be made from the Ministry we think 
that the 50 per cent. basis for them will be reasonable. We feel, however, 
that the ceiling of £5,000 should be removed altogether. It appears to 
have been adopted when the ceiling for a “minor works” project to be 
undertaken by a local education authority was fixed at £10,000, and it 
could be justified by the need to spread as widely as possible the small 
amount of money available for these grants. The “minor works” ceiling 
has now been raised to £20,000, and we should imagine that there can 
be comparatively few voluntary bodies able to undertake capital expendi- 
ture in excess of £10,000 on the provision of premises or equipment for 
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local youth work. The number of acceptable applications for grant in 
respect of jobs costing more than that figure is therefore likely to be few, 
and we should expect the Ministry to have no difficulty in finding sufficient 
funds to meet them. For these reasons it seems unnecessary to retain any 
ceiling in respect of individual grants of this kind. 


311. There is an additional reason for this recommendation. It is 
important that voluntary bodies who are able and willing to do so should 
be assisted to provide residential accommodation for the Youth Service 
such as we recommend in Chapter 5. We are convinced of the value 
of this type of accommodation, and we should not wish projects designed for 
this purpose to be refused capital grants merely because of the additional 
cost which must inevitably be involved. 


(b) PHYSICAL TRAINING AND RECREATION ACT, 1937 


312. The Minister’s powers to make grants under this Act are exercised 
primarily for the welfare of adults. Many of the grants which are made do, 
however, benefit young people as well, and we have considered whether 
on this ground some at least of tthese grants might appropriately be 
increased. Like the grants made under the Social and Physical Training 
Grant Regulations, 1939, those made under the 1937 Act fall into three 
categories. The first comprises four annual grants made towards the 
headquarters expenses of the National Council of Social Service, the 
Council of Social Service for Wales and Monmouthshire, the English Folk 
Dance and Song Society and the Central Council of Physical Recreation. 
We are not much concerned here with the first three of these grants, but the 
fourth has considerable importance for the Youth Service. It is related 
to the administrative expenses of the Council’s London headquarters and 
the salaries of its regional representatives. It does not cover any part 
of the Council’s expenditure on its three national recreational centres at 
Bisham Abbey (near Marlow, Bucks.), Lilleshall Hall (near Newport, 
Shropshire) and Plas y Brenin (Capel Curig, North Wales). Until recently 
part of the Ministry’s grant to the Council was paid under the 1939 
Regulations and the rest under the 1937 Act. Since the Ist April, 1958, 
however, and in accordance with the recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee on Estimates, the whole of the Ministry’s grant to the Council has 
been shown under the 1937 Act. On the analogy of the recommendations 
which we have made in respect of grants to national voluntary youth 
organisations under the 1939 Regulations, we would urge tthe Ministry to 
consider whether, in addition to the present grant, they should not give 
the Council a special grant to enable it to develop its experimental and 
pioneering work, especially in the field of coaching courses. 


313. The Council itself has suggested to us that the Ministry should 
also give annual grants towards the headquarters expenditure of at least 
some of the governing bodies of sport, on the ground that such assistance 
would enable them to make increased contribution towards the welfare 
of young people. We have considered this suggestion carefully, but we 
do not feel able to recommend grants of this kind. It will be impracticable 
to assist all the governing bodies concerned; it would be invidious to 
try to select some from among the many who make some contribution 
towards the welfare of adolescents as well as of adults, and to draw 
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distinctions between purely amateur organisations and those of a pro- 
fessional character. This last point arises because section 9 of the Physical 
Training and Recreation Act, 1937, makes it clear that the only voluntary 
organisations eligible for grants from the Minister under section 3 are 
those which carry on or propose to carry on undertakings “ otherwise 
than for profit”. 


314. Instead of seeking to aid the headquarters expenditure of any 
governing bodies of sport we think it would be better if the Ministry 
could expand the number of grants which they make in aid of coaching 
schemes administered by some of these bodies. These grants form the 
second type of those made annually under the 1937 Act. They are designed 
to enable a few professional coaches to train a large number of voluntary 
coaches, who in their turn can give instruction and advice to young people 
and adults in schools, clubs and sports associations. The grant generally 
covers four-fifths of the salary of the professional coach or £800 per 
annum whichever is less, together with a contribution of £50 towards his 
administrative expenses. Grants of this kind are at present made to the 
Amateur Athletic Association, the Amateur Fencing Association, the All 
England Women’s Hockey Association, the Lawn Tennis Association and 
the Amateur Swimming Association. We understand that owing to the 
lack of funds similar grants have from time to time been refused to other 
national bodies who were prepared to undertake coaching schemes. Clearly 
schemes of this kind can be of great benefit to young people in the age 
group with which we are concerned. It is also probable that some grants 
from the Ministry may be needed if such schemes are to be expanded where 
they already exist or developed where they have not yet started. We 
recommend, therefore, that the Ministry should be prepared to consider 
applications for expanding existing schemes and developing new ones. 


~ 315. The third category of central grants made under the 1937 Act is 
in aid of capital expenditure incurred by local voluntary bodies on village 
halls, community centres, swimming baths, playing fields and equipment 
for them. Many of these facilities provide real benefits for adolescents 
as well as adults, and this is particularly true with swimming baths, playing 
fields and the changing rooms and pavilions which commonly go with 
them. Here too, however, certain restrictions may be having a limiting 
effect on the value of the grants which are being made. We do not 
quarrel with the present percentage basis of these grants, which extends to 
one-third of the capital cost of projects of the kind mentioned above. But 
at present there is an administrative ceiling of £3,330 on the Ministry’s 
grant in any individual case. This corresponds to the ceiling of £5,000 
operating in respect of the grants under the 1939 Regulations. In view 
of the high cost of some of these projects, it may be necessary for the 
Ministry to retain a general ceiling of some sort in respect of these grants. 
We recommend, however, that no ceiling should operate if it is established 
that the project concerned is specially designed to benefit young people 
in the 14-20 age group as well as those who are older. 


316. We cannot calculate precisely the financial effect of the proposals 
we have made in paragraphs 299-315. Much will depend upon the extent 
to which the voluntary bodies, both national and local, establish their 
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claims for grants on the lines we have suggested, and also upon the arrange- 
ments which the Minister makes to develop facilities for the training of 
youth leaders. We think, however, that he would be wise to estimate in 
addition to possible increases of grant under the 1937 Act, a considerable 
increase in the offers of direct grant made for the Youth Service under 
the 1939 Regulations. The figure of £229,000 appears under this head in 
the Ministry’s published estimates for 1959-60. We should expect that 
considerably more than that sum might be needed for 1960-61, and that 
the Minister should be prepared to increase it in each of the subsequent 
years of the emergency period if necessary. 


EXPENDITURE BY LOCAL EDUCATION AUTHORITIES 


317. According to the information which they have supplied to us the 
loca] education authorities are at present spending about £24 million annually 
on the Youth Service. A summary statement of this expenditure appears 
in Appendix 4. It is not possible for us to estimate how much more 
they should spend each year if effect is given to our proposals for more 
and better provision for the Youth Service. There are far too many 
imponderable factors to make any calculation practicable, and much must 
depend on the needs revealed by a revision of the authorities’ schemes of 
further education. We are convinced, however, that the major part in 
the local development of youth work must be played by the authorities, 
and that they will therefore need to spend considerably more on the Service 
than they do at present, in the ways we have indicated in Chapters 4 
and 5, if real progress is to be achieved. All the expenditure which they 
incur as local education authorities, and any which they may incur under 
the Physical Training and Recreation Act, 1937, in providing or helping 
with the provision of facilities with which that Act is concerned, ranks as 
relevant expenditure for the purpose of general grants payable to them 
under the Local Government Act, 1958. If it is decided that they ought 
to undertake more expenditure on this branch of further education or in 
respect of those facilities, it will be essential for this additional expenditure 
to be matched by additional general grants. It will be for the Minister 
to see that this is done, and we should expect the Development Council to 
advise him about it. If it is found that the development of youth work 
is being hindered because the general grants cannot be increased during 
the periods for which they operate, we suggest that some separate percentage 
grants should be introduced in respect of Youth Service expenditure, at 
least during the ten-year period of development we have recommended. 
This would not create a precedent, but we realise that it might involve 
legislation to amend the First Schedule to the Local Government Act, 1958. 
It might in any case be needed for expenditure incurred by local education 
authorities on an emergency scheme for the training of youth leaders. 

318. In this context we have to consider the fact that the Ministry continue 
to control the capital expenditure of local education authorities. These 
authorities are at present undertaking very large programmes of capital 
expenditure on premises and equipment for secondary schools, technical 
colleges and teacher training colleges. Despite these various capital com- 
mitments we think that they should be permitted to undertake more capital 
expenditure on the Youth Service than they can now. At present their 
further education building programmes (for projects costing more than 
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£20,000 each) are for practical purposes restricted to technical, commercial 
and art establishments, and projects for youth centres have little chance of 
finding a place in these programmes. But the authorities ought to be able 
to provide such centres if they need them, and we therefore recommend 
that the Ministry should revise their capital investment control arrangements 
to make this possible. 

319. Projects costing not more than £20,000 can be dealt with by the 
authorities out of the “minor works” allocations made to them by the 
Ministry. They have discretion to use these allocations as they wish, but 
inevitably the claims upon them are many. It seems to us that, if the 
Youth Service is to be revived and developed, the authorities must have 
sufficient allocations to enable them to undertake the necessary capital 
expenditure for minor jobs for the Service. It will be for the Ministry to 
consider how their present control arrangements can best be modified to 
provide for this. If the general allocations cannot conveniently be enlarged, 
each authority should have a special additional allocation sufficient to meet 
their Youth Service needs. 

320. Much of the evidence presented to us emphasises the difficulties 
caused to local voluntary bodies by the marked variations in policy 
and practice which exist between local education authorities in their 
attitude towards the Service. Most irksome are the variations in (i) local 
awards by authorities to people attending training courses, (ii) grants towards 
the salaries of full-time leaders employed by voluntary bodies and (iii) 
grants towards expenditure incurred by voluntary bodies on training and 
on local or regional administration. The example of those which become 
known in Youth Service circles as the “ better’”’ authorities is always there 
for comparison: authorities, for example, who will make generous training 
awards ; authorities who will pay the whole of a full-time leader’s salary ; 
and authorities who set out to raise standards by matching expert advice 
with stimulating maintenance grants. Obviously, however, there will be varia- 
tions in a national system which is locally administered. We have no wish 
to invade the proper autonomy of local education authorities. We believe, 
however, that in practice there are standards below which an authority 
should not fall in providing for the Youth Service in their area. Our 
enquiries show that several authorities give subsiantial annual maintenance 
grants to local voluntary groups; for example, grants which cover the 
greater part of the rent, rates, heating and lighting of premises. Moreover, 
where they are satisfied that appointments are justified and that need 
exists, several authorities also pay up to 100 per cent. of the salaries of 
full-time leaders, using for teachers and others with equivalent qualifications 
the Burnham scales of salaries approved for teachers in primary and 
secondary schools, and for unqualified leaders a somewhat lower scale. 
For part-time leaders, assistance is often given at the rates applicable 
to the staff of evening institutes. Grants are also made towards the 
maintenance and travelling expenses of leaders and senior members 
attending approved training courses organised severally or jointly by 
authorities and voluntary bodies themselves. The usual rate of these grants 
is 50 per cent. of the cost, and it may amount to 100 per cent. in special 
cases, e.g., for special leadership training courses organised for voluntary 
workers. In addition some authorities give small special grants to help 
new groups establish themselves, and to encourage experimental work ; 
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and they also assist the local headquarters of some voluntary youth and 
specialist organisations which they consider deserve help. in our view, 
assistance on these lines and scales constitutes the appropriate minimum 
level of aid which local education authorities can be expected to give to 
voluntary bodies. For the future, however, more generous aid than this 
may well be needed, and we should like to see greater and more consistent 
financial support given to those voluntary bodies which merit it. Assistance 
on these lines involves an assessment of the value of the work done, and 
calls for some form of recognition of groups, so that standards may be 
assured in return for support from public funds. 


321. The review of schemes of further education, to which we have 
referred in Chapter 4, will give authorities a chance to re-examine their 
existing arrangements for grants and loans, so as to ensure that they make 
the maximum use of voluntary effort in their areas. They will need also 
to consider the staff they themselves employ in organising and servicing. 
We would make a plea here for adequate administrative and clerical 
help for their youth departments, so that trained people can be kept in 
the field. 

322. We hope that local education authorities will also provide money 
for experimental work, for adventure schemes, for aiding at an adequate 
level local groups and organisations, including those which provide services 
for the Youth Service as well as those with an individual membership. 
They may wish to try various new methods themselves, but they should 
certainly be on the look-out for original developments and new voluntary 
groups which may require nursing along. Authorities may care to observe 
the same sort of distinction between basic and special grants which we 
have already recommended to the Ministry in paragraph 303. 


EXPENDITURE BY OTHER LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


323. The Physical Training and Recreation Act, 1937, empowers local 
authorities to provide facilities, not merely for certain forms of physical 
training, but also “for the purpose of centres for the use of clubs, societies 
or organisations having athletic, social and educational objects”. The 
authorities may also contribute towards the expenses incurred by other 
local authorities or by voluntary bodies in providing or maintaining such 
facilities within their areas; and the Physical Training and Recreation 
Act, 1958, made it clear that any such contribution to a voluntary body 
might take the form of a loan. It does not appear that the local authorities — 
who are not local education authorities make extensive use of these powers. 
There seems, however, no obvious reason why minor authorities should 
not take advantage of them, either to provide facilities for youth work 
themselves or to contribute towards the cost of provision made by voluntary 
bodies or other authorities. We recommend that their attention should 
be drawn to these powers and to the desirability of using them in the 
interests of young people in the 14-20 age range. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM VOLUNTARY SOURCES 


324. The Youth Service we want to see, being a partnership between the 
statutory and the voluntary, should not subsist solely on public funds. 
In spite, therefore, of the increases which we have suggested in grants from 
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the Ministry and expenditure by local authorities, it is evident that if 
the principle of partnership is to prove effective in practice, increased con- 
tributions must be found from voluntary sources as well. To suggest any 
pattern which affected radically the balance between voluntary and statu- 
tory responsibility would weaken the partnership. It follows that voluntary 
sources of assistance will have to be tapped harder than before, and that 
the voluntary bodies themselves must have the courage to do the tapping. 


325. We believe that there is an increasing scope for voluntary contribu- 
tions at two levels. At the national level we should like to see a concerted 
campaign designed to explain to the public generally what the Youth 
Service can do and how much it depends upon their support. We should 
hope that all the national voluntary youth organisations might be pre- 
pared to combine in supporting a national appeal. Part of the proceeds 
of such an appeal might properly be earmarked for purely national work. 
The rest could perhaps be used to assist local development where it is 
needed most. The national appeal would not rule out parallel regional 
or even more local appeals, and indeed the necessity of focussing local 
interest on the local Youth Service is obvious. What would be a pity, 
however, would be a series of disconnected campaigns promoted by 
different organisation either centrally or locally. What is wanted is com- 
bined action. 


326. We have suggested in Chapter 4 that in some areas clubs might 
be more closely associated with the life of their neighbourhood through 
the creation of supporters’ councils. If these councils can be established, 
we should hope that neighbourhood funds could be built up in aid of the 
Service. The councils, together with the management committees of 
individual clubs and centres, could make a major contribution to improv- 
ing the Service if they could relieve skilled leaders of the burden of 
raising money and allow them to concentrate on giving practical help to 
young people. We recommend that the Standing Conference should urge 
all national voluntary youth organisations to commend these proposals 
to their affiliated members. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM YOUNG PEOPLE 


327. It is frequently said that young people themselves should pay more 
for what the Youth Service offers them. The figures quoted in Chapter 
2 on earning and free spending money are striking, and there is no doubt 
that many youth clubs charge subscriptions which are unrealistically low. 
At the same time we have to take account of wide variations among the 
earnings of individual boys and girls, of trends in population and of prob- 
able trends in employment. Club members who are still in full-time 
education and some apprentices have little spare money; and it is not 
certain that the increased number of young people in the 1960’s will 
continue to enjoy such a sellers’ market in employment as they have in 
recent years. We also recognise that young people often contribute towards 
the costs of the Youth Service through special efforts and self-help within 
individual clubs, units, groups or communities. Notwithstanding these 
qualifications, we have come to the conclusion that young people generally 
will be prepared and should be encouraged to pay more than many do 
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at present for the facilities which the Service provides. Charges should 
obviously be related to what is offered, and the right time to raise sub- 
scriptions is when the facilities themselves are being improved. More- 
over, differentials might be used, so that boys and girls receiving full-time 
education should pay less than those who are earning full wages. 


328. Accordingly, we recommend that the Minister should ask local 
education authorities to review the charges which they make in the youth 
clubs and centres which they maintain, and that the Standing Conference 
should urge its members to arrange for similar reviews of charges made 
by the local voluntary clubs, units and groups affiliated to them. 


* * * 


329. The recommendations in this chapter would, we believe, put the 
financial responsibilities of the various bodies concerned with the Youth 
Service on to a satisfactory footing. The changes in organisation proposed 
(and the removal or lifting of financial limits) will not in themselves add 
much to the cost. It is, however, implicit in the whole tenor of our Report 
that the Youth Service is in urgent need of remodelling and expansion. 
This will clearly cost a good deal, and we may be asked whether we can 
say how much, 

330. We have not the materials from which to frame an answer to 
this question. We have not recommended a single standard pattern for all 
Youth Service activities to be adopted in all areas and achieved by a fixed 
date. Instead we have suggested the broad lines on which we believe that 
the Service can appropriately be developed, recognising that much must be 
left to local initiative and that there must be room for experiment. 

331. The cost of the Youth Service in future years will, therefore, depend 
on the decisions to be taken by the various bodies concerned with its 
development, and above all on the vigour with which the nation responds 
to the new concepts outlined in our Report. 

332. In our opinion, the cost of the Service needs to be judged by two 
criteria :— 

(1) the benefits which it may be expected to bring to the nation as a 
whole ; and 

(2) the cost of the other comparable social services for which the nation 
has made itself responsible, in particular the standards and scale 
of the provision made for those remaining in full-time education 
after the age of 15. 
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CHAPTER 8 


The Position in Wales 


333. The general features of the Youth Service in Wales resemble those 
in England. With the exception of Urdd Gobaith Cymru (the Welsh League 
of Youth), all the non-local voluntary organisations are off-shoots of parent 
bodies in England or Scotland ; in Wales, too, some local education authorities 
have established their own clubs or centres: and one and all—voluntary 
clubs and local education authority centres—are administered under the 
same statutory provisions as those in England. 

334. The position, however, is not an exact replica of that in England, 
for Wales is not an English region. Its people live, and have lived for 
centuries, in a land which is adjacent to but was, until early modern times, 
apart from the realm of England ; they speak, though in diminishing numbers, 
a language of their own; they use this language not merely as a vehicle 
of communication but as the medium of worship, literature and song, and, 
in some parts of the country, of their education ; and they share a common 
history and traditions, compounded of memories of sorrows and failures 
endured and of pleasures and successes enjoyed right down the ages. In short, 
they are a nation with a culture which, though fertilised and enriched by the 
mainstream of Western European civilisation, is yet something essentially 
Welsh. Exposed for good and for ill to outside influences from the dawn 
of history, living side by side with one of the most culturally powerful 
nations in the world, and lacking the power and prestige of a national 
state to support their language and institutions, they have yet contrived to 
preserve their identity to this day. True, a minority only of the inhabitants 
now speak Welsh, but those who do not are none the less Welsh for all 
that. The English which they speak is English “with a difference’, not 
always free from Welsh idioms; estranged though they are from the native 
language and from some of the most valuable elements in their heritage, 
they are still conscious of belonging to “‘a peculiar people”. They have 
lost their ancient tongue, but they are still members of the ancestral family. 

335. The national sentiment, traits and traditions of Wales find expression 
in such institutions as the University of Wales, the National Library, the 
National Museum, the National Eisteddfod and the Welsh Department of 
the Ministry of Education. In much the same way, they are reflected in, 
and are to some extent expressed by, the Youth Service. Urdd Gobaith 
Cymru, for example, the only indigenous non-sectarian youth organisation 
in Wales, was founded in 1922 with the specific object of fostering among 
its members an interest in and a love of Wales, though its motto (“ For 
Wales, for my fellow-men and for Christ”) testifies to the wider concept 
of citizenship which it seeks to cherish. Most other voluntary organisations, 
moreover, though English in origin, are administered from headquarters 
in Wales. Nor is that all, for the national consciousness of some of them 
finds expression in. even the apparently trivial matters of nomenclature ; 
an outsider could be pardoned if, for instance, he failed to recognise in 
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the Welsh Association of Boys’ Clubs and in the Welsh Association of 
Youth Clubs constituent elements of the National Association of Boys’ Clubs 
and of the National Association of Mixed Clubs and Girls’ Clubs respec- 
tively. Some of our witnesses were also at pains to emphasise that though 
the Standing Conference of National Voluntary Youth Organisations in 
Wales is constitutionally a part of the Standing Conference in England, 
it is none the less a national rather than a regional body. 


336. The existence of two languages necessitates a different approach to 
the problems of youth and at the same time multiplies them. A bilingual 
nation needs bilingual provision in the form of youth clubs no less than 
in the provision of schools. It is natural, therefore, to find in some villages 
and towns youth clubs conducting their affairs through the medium of 
Welsh within a stone’s throw of others which are wholly English. Urdd 
Gobaith Cymru largely functions through the medium of Welsh, the other 
voluntary organisations through English or through both. On the other 
hand, the Urdd has established a few English-speaking clubs in the more 
anglicised parts of Wales (where they are known as “ Young Wales Clubs ” 
as distinct from the “ Aelwydydd”’ in Welsh Wales), and some clubs 
belonging to other organisations—notably the Young Farmers’ Clubs—con- 
duct some at least of their activities through Welsh. The pattern is varied. 


337. The geographical configuration of the country and the distribution 
of its population react on the Youth Service as on other parts of the 
educational field. Large tracts of Wales are sparsely populated, and 67 per 
cent. of the total population of a little over 24 million is concentrated in 
a mere 13 per cent. of the total area of the country—mainly in the two 
counties of Glamorgan and Monmouth. Even today, ignoring the creations 
of the industrial revolution, the typical Welsh community is the scattered 
hamlet rather than the nucleated village so characteristic, for example, of 
the Cotswolds in England ; Llanwynno in the blaenau (or hill-region) rather 
than Llantwit Major in the fro (the vale) is, and always has been, more 
characteristic of Wales. The scattered nature of these small communities— 
smail farms isolated from each other—has contributed in no small measure 
to much that is best in Welsh culture, for the inhabitants, for centuries, 
were obliged to provide their own interest and amusements on the hearth. 
But it also has its disadvantages ; it is not easy, for example, to organise 
youth clubs in such a community, as the necessary numbers as well as the 
necessary geographical focal points are often lacking. Equally important, 
co-operation between such rural communities, and indeed, on a larger scale, 
between adjacent local education authorities, is not always a matter of 
practical politics. Desirable though it may be, the hard facts of geography 
prescribe limits here and there. 


338. If, therefore, the Youth Service in Wales is in some respects similar 
to that in England, in others it is markedly different. It accordingly merits, 
however briefly, a separate reference to and a discussion of its own problems. 
There is, of course, in Wales as in England, among administrators and club 
leaders alike, the same sense of urgency and frustration, the same lack 
of tools wherewith to do the job. The great numerical increase of young 
people during the next few years, the ending of national service, the possible 
increase of juvenile unemployment, the existence of new housing estates, 
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the development of automation in industry—all these factors are common 
to both countries, and what has already been written in this Report about 
their significance in the one is equally applicable to the other. 


339. Similarly, what we have described as “The Changing Scene ”—the 
changing pattern of work (which is particularly true of Wales, with its 
increasing diversification of industry in large areas where once “coal 
was king’’), the general attitude of industry towards its young people, 
the climate of opinion in which they live (with its international tensions, 
its very fluid yet highly organised society, and its conflicting voices calling 
them in this direction and that)—all this is at least as true of Wales as 
it is of England. 

340. It follows that an efficient Youth Service is no less necessary in 
the one country than it is in the other—again, not as a remedial measure, 
a therapeutic pick-me-up, nor as a uniform, stratified, comprehensive agency 
embracing every young man and woman within its fold (geography alone 
would make nonsense of such a thing), but as a live, flexible and varied 
means of encouraging what we have called good development, of creating 
a sense of fellowship, of assisting young people to choose wisely and well, 
of stimulating them to meet challenge with response, including the challenge 
to preserve their heritage against the threats to which it is exposed from 
modern means of mass communication. 

341. Unfortunately, however, the Youth Service in Wales is as ill-equipped 
to meet this situation as it is in England. Its condition is equally critical, 
despite the often admirable work which is being done by voluntary and 
paid workers alike; shortage of suitable premises, a dearth of suitable 
leaders, and above all, a serious deficiency of hard cash have had their 
depressing effects throughout the whole field. Moreover, there is no national 
council to whom the Minister can turn for advice and with whom he can 
discuss matters of policy, though, as in England, there is the Central 
Advisory Council for Education to which questions related to the Youth 
Service can be and have been referred. There is also the Standing Con- 
ference of National Voluntary Youth Organisations, but as a constituent 
member of the parent body in England rather than a completely autonomous 
national body, it has no direct access to the Ministry. 

342. We have already stated that the Youth Service in Wales is ad- 
ministered under the same statutory provisions as in England. Three 
comments on its financial aspect, however, are necessary. In the first 
place, with the exception of Urdd Gobaith Cymru, and the Girl Guides 
training centre at Llandinam, no direct grants are paid by the Ministry 
to any voluntary organisation in Wales in respect of administrative and 
training expenses; the grants made to the parent bodies relate to their 
work in England and Wales as a whole, and it is left to their discretion 
to allocate a proportion of these grants to meet specifically Welsh needs 
if they wish to. It was put to us by some of our witnesses that while some 
organisations are satisfied with these arrangements others are not so happy, 
and would prefer to receive their grants direct from the Ministry. We 
do not wish to make any recommendation on such a domestic matter, 
but we assume that, if the amount of such grants is substantially increased, 
there will be a proportional increase in any allocation made to Wales. 

343. Secondly, there is in Wales, as in England, the same inequality 
of assistance given by local education authorities to the voluntary clubs 
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and organisations within their areas; indeed, some of the most glaring 
examples of such inequality were given by witnesses from Wales. We would 
again assert that a rigid uniformity of provision is undesirable, even if it 
were practicable ; but we would also re-affirm our conviction that, in con- 
sidering their provision for voluntary clubs and organisations, no local 
education authority should fall below the minimum standards to which 
we refer in Chapter 7. Closely allied to this matter is another : the need 
for much closer co-operation between the local education authorities and 
the voluntary bodies in respect of such questions as grant-aid, premises, 
equipment and training. This is no less urgent in Wales than in England. 


344. Thirdly, there is the financial assistance given by the Ministry to 
national bodies under the Physical Training and Recreation Act, 1937, 
which enables much work to be done with young people. Wales benefits 
from these grants; many youth clubs and voluntary organisations, for 
example, can and do call upon the advice and services of the Central 
Council of Physical Recreation, while the administrative work of the 
Standing Conference of National Voluntary Youth Organisations is done 
entirely by the Council of Social Service for Wales and Monmouthshire. 


345. We have considered whether the creation of a Youth Service 
Development Council for Wales, similar to but separate from that for 
England, is necessary or desirable. We recognise the cogency of some of 
the arguments that can be adduced in favour of such a proposal (not least 
the force of national sentiment), but as the fundamental principles under- 
lying the Youth Service are the same in the two countries, we are of the 
opinion that they can best be considered by a single Council represent- 
ing the interests of both. In order that the needs of Wales, however, can 
be brought to the Council’s notice, we recommend that at least two of its 
members should be appointed for their knowledge of the special problems 
of Wales. This seems particularly desirable in view of what we have 
said elsewhere* about provision in Wales for the training of full-time youth 
leaders. 


346. There is also in Wales the same urgent need for local education 
authorities to revise their further education schemes and bring them up- 
to-date ; to create or revive their sub-committees responsible for the Youth 
Service within their areas; to constitute advisory committees along the 
lines we have already suggested; to provide more suitably designed and 
furnished premises and residential centres, as well as more and better facili- 
ties for physical recreation ; to review the financial and other provisions 
they make for young people attending voluntary clubs and training courses 
no less than for those attending their own; to further the voluntary prin- 
ciple by encouraging voluntary help in all their own clubs and centres ; in 
short, to review the Youth Service as a whole, and in particular to over- 
haul the machinery whereby the closest possible co-operation can be 
achieved with the voluntary organisations and the maximum assistance, 
in terms of money and services, given to them. We also hope that local 
authorities, other than local education authorities, will be made aware of 
the powers they enjoy to promote the welfare of their young people, and 
will make greater use of them. 


* See paragraphs 250, 254, 255, 257, 262, 264 and 265. 
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347. In the next few years the Youth Service, in Wales as elsewhere, will 
witness a remarkable advance on a wide front or its gradual extinction 
through sheer inanition, We believe that it has a promising future before 
it, provided it is regarded as an essential and important part of our 
educational system and not as a poor relation. If the recommendations 
we have made in this chapter and in our Report in general are implemented ; 
in particular, if the Ministry and the local education authorities are pre- 
pared to spend substantially more upon it than they have done hitherto ; 
if the partnership which now exists between the Ministry, the local educa- 
tion authorities and the voluntary organisations becomes real rather than 
nominal, and is further strengthened by enlisting the active support of 
the young people themselves and giving them a greater responsibility for 
programme planning ; if the Development Council through its two repre- 
sentatives from Wales can keep its finger on the pulse of the Youth Service 
and be alive to its pressing needs ; above all, perhaps, if increased generosity 
on the part of the Ministry, the local education authorities, the voluntary 
organisations and the general public is accompanied by greater imagination 
and drive on the part of all those responsible for the Service; if all 
these conditions are fulfilled, we are convinced that the Youth Service in 
Wales can look to the future with confidence and enjoy a new lease of 
life. 
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CHAPTER 9 


The Youth Service and Society—A New Focus 


348. Many of our witnesses have told us of the sense of isolation felt 
by youth leaders, and of the lack of that public support and understanding 
which are essential if the Youth Service is to find its proper place in the 
social and educational structure of society. In the preceding chapters we 
hope we may have succeeded in communicating something of our strong 
conviction of the need for an adequate Youth Service, and our belief that 
in order tw secure this the help of organised sections of society and of 
individual citizens needs to be enlisted to the full. In this chapter we 
suggest various forms that this help might take. 


349. But first we need to consider the Youth Service in relation to the 
two major influences on young people—home and work—and its links 
with the other educational and social services. There is no substitute for 
a good home. The Youth Service cannot and should not relieve parents 
of responsibility for their children, but it can be a help to them at a period 
when difficult adjustments in relationship have to be made, a measure 
of independence recognised and new outside interests encouraged. We 
believe that parents and youth leaders can help each other; we hope that 
leaders will get to know increasingly the homes of their members whenever 
this is feasible ; there is evidence that many parents welcome an opportunity 
to discuss their family problems. The rate of change in society, to which 
we have drawn attention, makes it especially difficult for parents to under- 
stand the changed ideas of the next generation, and this can lead either 
to intolerance or to indifference on their part, both of which attitudes are 
unfortunate in their effects. The Youth Service should be a support to 
family life, not an alternative to it. 


350. Work is likely to be a dominant factor in the lives of most of 
the young people for whom the Youth Service is designed. The sort of 
job a boy or girl holds, the degree of satisfaction or boredom found in 
it, the amount of youthful energies it absorbs, the opportunities for advance- 
ment and status it offers will all influence the range of satisfactions young 
people seek in their leisure time. Furthermore, adjustment to the world 
of their workfellows, so different from that of the classroom, may give 
rise to tensions and emotional problems which need to be resolved. It 
is clear then that those working in the Youth Service need to be aware 
of changing industrial conditions. They should try to work closely with 
youth employment officers and to establish as many contacts as they can 
with employers and trade union officials, especially in smaller establishments 
which have no personnel or education officers. Local education authorities 
and voluntary organisations might consider ways of strengthening the 
representation of industry and commerce on their committees. Courses for 
school leavers on “ Learning and Earning”, particularly when these have 
been followed up by further conferences some months after the young 
people have settled into their jobs, have proved their value. Club leaders 
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should be prepared also to help with the problems that can arise as a 
result of temporary juvenile unemployment, and to be flexible about the 
hours of club opening. The Youth Service, in providing opportunities for 
young people to develop their abilities and interests, to enjoy their hours 
of recreation and to talk out their difficulties, can make a positive contribu- 
tion to the welfare of an industrial society. We shall suggest later in 
this chapter the ways in which industry can help the Youth Service. 


351. The Youth Service is an integral part of the educational system, since 
it provides for the continued social and informal education of young people 
in terms most likely to bring them to maturity, those of responsible personal 
choice. It is now an accepted commonplace in education that the infant 
learns by play, and nursery and infant school teaching is based on this 
concept ; but recreation can be as educative to the adolescent as play is 
to the infant, and as important in promoting the physical, intellectual and 
moral development necessary to turn the teenager into the responsible adult 
citizen. It is, therefore, a mistake to attempt to draw too fine a distinction 
between recreation and the more formal kinds of further education. The 
Youth Service and other forms of further education differ in method rather 
than in intent, and the closer the liaison between them the greater the 
mutual advantage. Some of the members of youth clubs will be following 
courses of part-time vocational education ; others may develop their interests 
and hobbies in their leisure time to the point where they seek, or can be 
led to seek, for more systematic instruction at evening institutes; all this 
suggests that youth leaders should be in close touch with the staffs of 
colleges of further education and evening institutes, and that some degree 
of consultation on the planning of programmes would be advisable. Nor 
is the traffic all one way—local education authorities by making specialist 
instructors available to youth groups contribute greatly to the range of 
interests that can be offered. Such help, however, must not be tied too 
rigidly by regulations about enrolment and attendance, or it will be self- 
defeating. Flexibility and tolerance are essential in the approach to young 
people in clubs and in the spontaneous, self-programming, single activity 
groups which we hope to see developed. 

352. This two-way traffic will be greatly helped when the county colleges 
become part of the educational pattern, and the complementary character 
of the various types of further education offered to young people becomes 
clearer. Something can be learnt in the meantime from the universities. 
Tn the great development programmes of the last decade increasing recogni- 
tion has been given to the value of halls of residence and student unions 
as instruments of education, and it is generally accepted that the environment 
a university offers outside its formal courses is of particular importance. 
We think the Youth Service can provide an environment of similar educa- 
tional value for the non-university student. The county college will naturally 
make its own contribution through recreative evening classes, its students’ 
union and its self-directed college societies. It may be the meeting-place 
for some of the higher-level provision of the Youth Service, the city youth 
orchestra, the youth theatre or the games centre. It may be able to 
provide instructors and to lend some of its specialist accommodation to 
independent youth groups in the area. In these ways the county college 
will take the place in the Youth Service that is now filled by certain types 
of maintained youth centre, and will offer all that the youth centre now 
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ofiers but with better resources and greater authority. The leisure activities 
of the college will thus be an element in the Youth Service, while its courses 
of compulsory further education will be a powerful complement to it. For 
both reasons youth workers will need to keep as closely in touch as they 
can with the college staff, particularly with those who, as tutors, have a 
personal responsibility for the welfare of individual students who may also 
be members of youth groups. The youth employment service too is likely 
to have its office in the county college, and this is another good reason for 
regular contact. 

353. But, as we have said in Chapter 5, we do not see the county college 
as the core of the Youth Service. However liberal the college and however 
free its student societies, it is not likely to provide directly for the leisure 
interests of more than a minority of its students; and the services it can 
offer to individual youth groups in the area can never be more than a 
minor element in the life of those groups. The Service, too, should have 
gone a long way by the time the county college comes, and it will, we hope, 
have encouraged at every step of its progress an increasing independence, 
initiative and self-reliance in the young. Some may find full satisfaction 
for their initiative within the college walls. A much greater number, we 
are sure, will prefer to get away from an establishment that they associate 
with compulsory attendance and time-tables, and will prefer to organise 
their own activities in groups of their own making. 

354. The greatest benefit of the college to the Service will be indirect, 
through the effect that compulsory further education will have on the young 
themselves. With the raising of the school leaving age and the establish- 
ment of county colleges, the Youth Service will have to deal with greater 
numbers of better-educated, more articulate, more demanding and, we 
hope, more stable young people. 


355. We have already indicated, by recommending a lowering of the 
age range by one year, our conviction that the links between the Youth 
Service and the schools need strengthening. The initiative here will have 
to come from the teachers, but the youth organisations can help to gain 
the confidence of the teaching profession by matching their standards with 
those found in the social activities of the schools. We do not under-rate 
the difficulty of building a bridge from school to the youth groups, though 
in the long run it should become easier if our recommendations for the 
training of youth leaders are accepted. All we can do is commend it and 
ask teachers and youth leaders to give it the serious consideration we 
believe it deserves; and we think that the recent experiment made by 
some local education authorities of appointing a number of teachers to 
foster activities for adolescents, whether they are still at school or have 
recently left, is a useful contribution, and that short residential courses for 
school leavers planned so as to introduce them to leisure-time pyrsuits 
have proved of value. 


356. Although the Youth Service has a defined part in the educational 
system, in some of its aspects, particularly in its pastoral function, it shades 
off into the welfare and social services. It-is easy to use the word 
“ adolescence” and in so doing forget that the Youth Service is there to 
help a large number of different personalities in the process of growing-up. 
Many of these individuals are splendid young people, healthy, self-confident, 
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well-balanced ; about these we need feel no anxiety. But there are others 
who find it difficult to come to terms with society, and whose social 
incapacity can take many forms, from shyness to compulsive exhibitionism 
and crime. The Youth Service is there to help them, too, but at present 
this group is found principally amongst the “unattached”. A revivified 
and better provided Youth Service will, we hope, make a wider appeal and 
be able to help many of them to outgrow their difficulties. We think that 
the greater provision of residential and adventure courses which we have 
recommended, and the development of single activity groups, will be 
helpful here. We are bound, however, to say that in some of these young 
people the roots of their disorder lie so deep in childhood and environmental 
factors that if the Youth Service is to reach them it will have to be specially 
equipped to do so. This is more than a question of education; it is a 
long process of re-education. It calls for leaders with special aptitudes, 
has more affiliations with case-work and requires a higher ratio of staffing ; 
it is likely to be expensive. We think that both local education authorities 
and voluntary organisations should consider what approaches they can 
make to this potentially explosive element, and that money should be 
forthcoming to extend and diversify the experimental techniques at present 
being tried. The Youth Service Development Council needs to give 
special attention to this problem, and to collect and collate the results 
of research and experiment. In the field it will be necessary for youth 
committees and leaders to work more closely with children’s officers and 
the probation service. If the problem is to be tackled seriously it will call, 
too, for a greater degree of understanding and patience on the part of the 
public. Experiment shows that initial success in gaining the confidence of 
the socially maladjusted can often lead to fresh outbursts of violence or 
law-breaking, as if to test the security of the relationship built up by 
the youth worker. The more support the worker can receive from the 
community the easier will be his task of persuading the gang that every 
man’s hand is not against them. 


357. We turn now to suggest further ways in which the public can give 
support to the Youth Service. Industry, as its more far-seeing elements 
recognise, has a vital interest in the healthy use of leisure by its young 
employees, and is becoming more and more concerned with the quality 
of life outside as well as inside the workplace. A number of firms con- 
tribute to the social education and all-round development of their young 
workers by releasing them for day attendance at further education establish- 
ments or by sending them to residential courses run by local education 
authorities or voluntary organisations, as well as by participating in the 
Duke of Edinburgh’s Award and other schemes. A few employers have 
even established works youth clubs. 

358. We welcome industry’s interest in young people and would like to 
see it extended, but we think that in most areas the best help can be given 
by contributing to, and taking part in, local activities rather than by 
creating a smaller group within the community. In particular we should 
not like to see industrial clubs limited to apprentices or other select 
groups, thus drawing off potential leadership from the local youth organisa- 
tions. Both sides of industry can also make valuable contributions to the 
Youth Service, through service on youth committees, by finding volunteers 
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for leadership or for the instruction of specialised groups, and by giving 
financial support to voluntary organisations. Firms can help by the loan of 
premises and recreational facilities when these are not otherwise in use. 
We should like to see all employers and unions giving consideration to the 
help they might offer as part of a much-to-be-desired national re-awaken- 
ing to the needs of the Youth Service. 


359. We would urge this same consideration on adult societies, especially 
on sports clubs and associations which, as we have indicated, have so 
much to offer that corresponds with the chief interests of the majority of 
young people. We would urge it also on all groups who have some 
interest they could share, some know-how or skill to hand on: naturalist 
societies, brass bands, photographic societies, gliding clubs, sketching and 
painting groups, pot-holers, to mention only a few of the manifold associa- 
tions in which people meet together to pursue some interest and to enjoy 
the creative use of their leisure. 


360. We have stressed the need for many more voluntary helpers. We 
hope that all societies which take an interest in public affairs will find 
an opportunity to bring this requirement before their members; and that 
through the press, radio and television ordinary citizens will be made 
aware of the help they could give. We hope an appeal will be made to 
professional men and women, technicians, workers and gifted amateurs in 
sport, music, the arts and so forth, to help and advise groups; to those 
with a gift for gaining the confidence and affection of young people, to 
act as leaders; and to those who doubt their aptitudes for youth leader- 
ship, to give leaders that invaluable assistance without which they cannot 
do their work, for example, in canteen work, book-keeping, money-raising, 
caretaking and secretarial business. The help of the ordinary citizen is 
the most needed, and particularly during the next ten years of development 
when there is bound to be a shortage of trained leaders. Let no-one be 
held back by doubts of his ability or skill; a basic kindliness, a simple 
commonsense and unlimited patience are the most important qualities. 
The place of an adult in a club is that of a wise parent or, as one witness 
put it, “the most important role played by adult leaders and helpers is 
that of parental surrogates: their task is really family supplementation ”. 
It is for this reason that the value of the right sort of husband and wife 
helping as a couple in and around the club is beyond all estimate. On 
the management side, too, the trend must be towards friendly and advisory 
interest, and ordinary citizens can act as “lightning conductors” and 
“ strain-takers ”, as one youth leader described the job. 


361. We have also made it clear that an expanded Youth Service will 
cost more, and that voluntary organisations will need to find more money 
to sustain their share in the partnership. We hope that charitable trusts 
will play a part here. King George VI Foundation has done splendid 
work in helping voluntary bodies to train leaders and in providing facilities 
for the physical recreation of young people. Its work is likely to end in 
1960, and the recipients of its grants will have expended them by the end 
of 1964. King George’s Jubilee Trust devotes all its resources to youth 
work and has been one of the mainstays of the voluntary youth organisations 
during the recent lean years. We hope that the appeal it has just 
announced will receive great support from the public, so that the work of 
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the voluntary organisations can be developed to meet the new situation. 
But there are many other trusts and foundations, some of which have 
given help in the past and will, we hope, feel moved to re-enter the youth 
field at this vital juncture; others have never aided youth work and, if 
they have the power, we would ask them to consider what grants they might 
make to voluntary bodies during the period of development which we 
have recommended. 

362. On the other hand, most of the additional money required will have 
to be found from rates* and taxes, and the degree of public concern will 
be the touchstone here. We hope that the many pamphlets and reports, 
including our own, which have been published in the last year will have 
served to bring this important issue before the nation. 


363. What is required, however, above all on the part of the general 
public is an imaginative appreciation of the changed outlook of young 
people today. It is easy to condemn actions and attitudes which are 
innocuous in themselves simply because they differ from and so appear 
to offend against codes of behaviour or appearance which to the younger 
generation have become meaningless. Moral indignation is best kept for 
what is morally reprehensible, and even then will be ineffective unless it 
is deeply informed by sympathetic understanding. The effort to under- 
stand lies at the basis of all virtue; it is surely here that the nation can 
make a beginning. 


'. * The aggregate for England and Wales of the estimated product of a penny general rate 
1957-58, was £2,378,862 which approximates to the amount spent in that year by lo 
education authorities on the Youth Service. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Recommendations and Priorities 


364. For convenience we give below a list of our main recommendations. 


THE YOUTH SERVICE TOMORROW (CHAPTER 4) 


(1) The Youth Service should be available for all young people aged 14 
to 20 inclusive. (Paragraphs 149-153.) 
(2) The Minister of Education should initiate a ten-year development 
programme for the Youth Service, divided into two stages of five years 
each. For this period of development the Minister should appoint a small 
advisory committee, of not more than twelve persons, to be called the 
Youth Service Development Council. It should be composed of men and 
women who have special qualities and experience to offer, among whom 
at least two should have knowledge of the special problems of Wales. The 
Council members should not be appointed on a representative basis. 
(Paragraph 157.) 
(3) The Minister should make certain that his administrative arrange- 
ments will ensure that decisions on matters relating to the Service can 
be taken at an appropriately high level and can be implemented quickly. 
(Paragraph 159.) 
(4) Local education authorities should ensure that in each area and at 
least for the ten-year period of development, a sub-committee of the 
education committee itself (not a sub-committee of a sub-committee) is 
charged with responsibility for the Youth Service. This sub-committee 
should have the advice of an advisory committee with full representation 
from the voluntary organisations. (Paragraphs 161-162.) 
(5) Local education authorities, in consultation with voluntary organisa- 
tions, should review and bring up to date their further education schemes, 
so far as these concern provision for the leisure of young people. 
(Paragraph 163.) 
(6) The Standing Conference of National Voluntary Youth Organisations 
should work in the closest collaboration with the Development Council to 
strengthen and raise the standards of the voluntary partners in the Youth 
Service. (Paragraph 167.) 
(7) It is essential to develop the voluntary principle at every level of 
activity. And there should be a national campaign for more voluntary 
helpers, including people with skills to serve self-programming groups. 
(Paragraphs 170 and 193.) 


(8) Management Committees and Leaders should endeavour to establish 
supporters’ councils. (Paragraph 172.) 


(9) Young people should be given opportunities for participation as partners 
in the Youth Service, and particularly in the development of self- 
programming groups. (Paragraphs 173-176 and 193-195.) 
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ACTIVITIES AND FACILITIES (CHAPTER 5) 


(10) The Youth Service should offer young people opportunities for 
association, training and challenge. (Paragraphs 183-219.) 

(11) Local education authorities should encourage a range of activities for 
the physical recreation of young people, by helping initially with finance 
and loan of equipment, by providing coaching at convenient centres, and by 
recognising the contribution which can be made by established sports clubs 
and specialist groups. (Paragraphs 197-198.) 

(12) A generous and imaginative building programme is essential to 
rehabilitate the Youth Service and to equip it for the expansion that is called 
for. The Minister, through the development group of the Architects and 
Buildings Branch of the Ministry, should give attention to the design of 
premises for youth work; if necessary there should be an increase of staff 
for this purpose. Local education authorities, in consultation with voluntary 
organisations, should prepare development plans for their areas, when 
reviewing their schemes of further education. (Paragraphs 224-225.) 


(13) Local education authorities should allow for the needs of the Youth 
Service in planning new secondary schools and in the renovations which are 
entailed in the reorganisation of secondary education (e.g. by means of 
separate wings or buildings providing club facilities, and by the use of 
dual-purpose furniture). (Paragraph 226.) 

(14) The expansion of residential accommodation should have immediate 
attention. (Paragraph 232.) 

(15) There should be better furniture, lighting, decoration and equipment 
as well as better buildings for the Youth Service. (Paragraph 233.) 

(16) High priority should be given by Ministry, authorities and voluntary 
bodies, to remedying the general shortage of facilities for physical recreation, 
indoor and outdoor. (Paragraphs 234-238.) 


STAFFING AND TRAINING (CHAPTER 6) 


(17) The Minister should set in hand long-term training arrangements for 
full-time leaders. For as many as possible there should be easy transfer from 
youth leadership to other professions. Full-time leaders should be recruited 
from three main categories: teachers, social workers, and mature persons 
with a natural gift for leadership. There should be four forms of training 
for the three categories of recruit, that included in the three-year teacher 
training courses; the three- or four-year courses for social workers; the 
three-month courses for those with professional qualifications recognised as 

suitable ; and the one- and two-year courses for mature students. 
| (Paragraphs 247-258.) 


(18) National voluntary organisations wishing to have their schemes of 
training for youth leaders recognised as providing a professional qualification, 
should submit their schemes to the Minister, who should obtain the advice 
of the Development Council before recognising them. (Paragraph 263.) 

(19) The Minister should increase the number of his grants to meet the 
increased numbers of students who may be expected to take the courses for 
mature students; and should make special grants for trained social workers 
who will attend the three-month courses. (Paragraph 264.) 
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(20) The Minister should take steps to increase the present force of 700 
full-time leaders to a provisional one of 1,300 by 1966. An emergency 
training college should therefore be opened, offering a one-year course for 
men and women in youth leadership. The college should open not later 
than September, 1961, and sooner if possible; it should offer 90 places at 
least in the first year, rising to 140 in the later years of the five-year period. 

(Paragraph 266 and Appendix 10.) 
_ (21) The Minister should invite the appropriate Area Training Organisa- 
tions to undertake the responsibility for supervising all recognised courses 
of training for youth leadership, and for recommending successful students 
for recognition by the Minister as qualified leaders. (Paragraph 275.) 

(22) Local education authorities should recommend to the Minister, for 
recognition as qualified by experience, those full-time leaders already in 
post who have completed five years of full-time service as youth leaders 
to the satisfaction of the authorities. (Paragraph 276.) 

(23) The Minister should appoint a day after which no new entrant to 
full-time youth leadership shall be able to claim qualification by experience 
alone. (Paragraph 276.) 


(24) The Minister should appoint a committee to negotiate scales of 
salaries and to review superannuation arrangements; it should be repre- 
sentative of statutory and voluntary employing bodies and of leaders 
employed by both types of body. A rough parallel is the existing Com- 
mittee on Scales of Salaries for the Teaching Staff of Training Colleges 
(the Pelham Committee). (Paragraphs 279-285.) 


(25) Local education authorities should increase the number of part-time 
paid leaders, where such appointments are justified by genuine need ; the 
pay of these leaders should match the quality of the job. After 1966 many 
more authorities should be able to appoint teachers specifically to spend 
half their time in schools and half in club leadership. (Paragraph 287.) 


(26) Local education authorities and voluntary organisations should, in 
close co-operation, organise schemes of part-time training for part-time 
leaders, paid and voluntary. (Paragraph 289.) 

(27) Local education authorities should have flexible arrangements for 
the provision of paid instructors for youth clubs, groups and units. 

(Paragraph 292.) 

(28) Local education authorities who do not employ Youth Service 

officers, or the equivalent, should review their need for such appointments. 
(Paragraphs 294~-297.) 


FINANCE (CHAPTER 7) 


(29) The Minister should offer two kinds of grant to national voluntary 
bodies under the Social and Physical Training Grant Regulations, 1939: 


(i) basic grants towards headquarters administration and training 
expenses amounting normally to not more than 75 per cent. of the 
whole cost of such provision for the 14-20 age range as may be 
accepted by the Ministry for grant purposes ; 

Gi) special grants, particularly for experimental or pioneering work 
in respect of the 14-20 age range. 
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Servicing organisations without a specific membership should be eligible 
for special grants. (Paragraphs 303-306.) 
(30) The Minister should end the anomaly inherent in his policy concern- 
ing grants to national voluntary bodies with denominational allegiances ; 
the sole criterion should be the value of the social and educational work 

which they are doing for young people in the 14-20 age range. 
(Paragraph 307.) 


(31) The Minister should consider the extent to which he can extend 
his grants for the training of professional youth leaders, particularly if 
any part of the cost of an emergency training scheme is to be met by his 
direct grants. (Paragraph 308.) 


(32) The Minister should, after the first five-year development period, 
cease to make capital grants to local voluntary bodies under the Social 
and Physical Training Grant Regulations, 1939. (Paragraph 309.) 


(33) Local education authorities should exercise their powers fully under 
the Education Act, 1944, to make capital grants to voluntary youth groups, 
particularly when Ministry grants cease after the first five-year development 
period. (Paragraph 309.) 


(34) The Minister should remove altogether the present ceiling of £5,000 
on capital grants to local voluntary bodies under the Social and Physical 
Training Grant Regulations, 1939, and also in respect of any capital grant 
under the Physical Training and Recreation Act, 1937, for a project especially 
designed to benefit young people in the 14-20 age range as well as those 
who are older. (Paragraphs 310 and 315.) 


(35) The Minister should expand his provision for grants.in aid of coaching 
schemes administered by the governing bodies of sport. (Paragraph 314.) 


(36) The Minister should ensure that additional expenditure on the Youth 
Service by local education authorities is matched by central grants, either 
in the form of additional general grants or by separate percentage grants. 

(Paragraph 317.) 


(37) The Minister should revise his capital investment control arrange- 
ments to enable authorities to proceed with individual proposals for 
Youth Service premises costing more than £20,000. The Minister should 
also ensure that authorities have sufficient allocation for “minor works ” 
to enable them to make the necessary provision for the Youth Service. 

(Paragraphs 318-319.) 

(38) Local education authorities should give greater and more consistent 

financial support to those local voluntary bodies which merit it. 
(Paragraph 320.) 


(39) Local education authorities should ensure that there is adequate 
administrative and clerical staff for their Youth Service departments, so 
that trained organisers can be kept in the field. (Paragraph 321.) 


(40) The Minister should draw the attention of all local authorities, includ- 
ing minor authorities, to their powers to make grants and loans under the 
Physical Training and Recreation Acts, 1937 and 1958, and to the desir- 
ability of using them for the benefit of young people in the 14-20 age 
range. (Paragraph 323 ) 
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(41) The Standing Conference of National Voluntary Youth Organisations 
should urge all national voluntary youth organisations to commend to 
their affiliated members the proposal that supporters’ councils and manage- 
ment committees should relieve skilled leaders of the burden of raising 
money and thus allow them to concentrate on giving practical help to young 
people. (Paragraph 326.) 

(42) The Minister should ask local education authorities to review the 
charges which they make in the youth clubs and centres which they 


maintain. (Paragraph 328.) 
(43) The Standing Conference should urge its members to arrange for 
a similar review of charges. (Paragraph 328.) 


THE YOUTH SERVICE AND SOCIETY (CHAPTER 9) 


(44) Local education authorities and voluntary organisations should con- 
sider what approaches they can-make to those young people who find 
it difficult to come to terms with society. The Youth Service Development 
Council should collect and collate the results of such research and 
experiment. (Paragraph 356.) 


PRIORITIES 


365. Our terms of reference require us to advise “according to what 
priorities best value can be obtained for the money spent”. In so 
doing we must draw attention to two important features of the recom- 
mendations we have just listed. The first is that they all depend for 
their success on one gardinal assumption: that the Government intends 
to make the Youth Service adequate to the needs of young people today. 
This, then, seems to us to command the highest priority of all; if 
the Youth Service is to be enabled to produce a generous return for the 
money spent, the Minister must declare it his policy to advance the 
Service. The second feature is that many of our recommendations are 
inter-dependent and that the development of the various aspects of the 
work needs to be synchronised ; there is no point in considering unilateral 
development which cannot be properly serviced: for example, better 
facilities without the leaders to ensure they are used well, more leaders 
without an expansion of training, or training arrangements without the 
prospects of satisfactory conditions of service and a career structure to 
attract the recruits. We believe therefore that the Youth Service needs 
to advance on all fronts, but that once this policy is accepted there are 
broad financial priorities which can reasonably be applied. 


366. The first of these priorities should be the setting in hand of arrange- 
ments for both the emergency and the long-term training of professional 
leaders. The former is urgently required to make good present deficiencies 
and prepare for the increasing numbers of young people in the early 1960s. 
The latter equally needs immediate attention in order to produce results 
in time for the second five-year period of development in the middle 1960s. 
However, we are convinced that enough recruits of quality will be attracted 
to emergency and long-term training courses only if the Minister appoints 
a negotiating committee for salaries and conditions of service. The Minister 
should also set up the Youth Service Development Council at once, in 
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order to have its advice at the vital early stages. He should ask local 
education authorities without delay to bring their further education 
schemes up to date and expand, in consultation with the voluntary organisa- 
tions, their arrangements for the training of part-time paid and voluntary 
leaders. We therefore recommend that these measures be taken immediately. 

367. Next, we think there should be material improvements, planned 
and phased, in every sector of the Youth Service field. The Minister 
should at an early date urge local education authorities to see that their 
expenditure on maintained and aided services is sufficient to sustain the 
momentum of development; and at the same time he should expand his 
own aid to national voluntary bodies, particularly in the form of special 
grants for pioneering work of direct significance to an expanding service. 
In the first five years we hope to see considerable extension of premises. 
and facilities for the Youth Service, improvised if necessary, but this. 
provision will chiefly be of an experimental nature. We have indicated 
elsewhere that in the second five-year period there should be a substantial 
amount of carefully planned building. In our view, such development, 
if phased for the ten-year period 1960-1970, could be adequately serviced 
through the training arrangements we have already recommended. 

368. We do not feel we can give any more detailed guidance on priorities 
at this juncture. Much needs to be learnt in the light of experience, and 
it is for this reason above all that we have recommended the setting up of 
a Development Council. The Minister will need the advice of such a 
body if the Youth Service is to be re-fashioned in order to match the 
progress made in other branches of education. 


369. It has been of great benefit to us to have Mr. R. D. Salter Davies, 
H.M.I. and Mr. E. B. H. Baker of the Ministry of Education with us at 
our meetings. Their expert advice has been of much help to us. To 
our Secretary, Mr. E. J. Sidebottom, H.M.I., to Mr. E. B. Granshaw and 
to the clerical staff we wish to express our gratitude for their enthusiastic 
and devoted service. In our anxiety to complete our enquiry in the shortest 
time possible we have made great demands upon them and they have 
never failed us. We have indeed been most fortunate in our secretariat. 


Seo ak Diana Albemarle (Chairman). 

Dennis Vosper. 

Michael Clapham. 

Richard Hoggart. 

Denis H. Howell. 

Roy A. Jackson. 

Pearl Jephcott. 

John Marsh. 

Leslie Paul. 

Eric A. Shipman. 

Arthur G. Watkins. 

James Welch. 

Ethel M. Wormald. 
22nd October, 1959. 
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APPENDIX 1 


List of bodies who submitted written evidence to the Committee: where this € 


was amplified by oral evidence the names and descriptions of witnesses are 
given 
Army Cadet Force Association 
Col. R. D. Sherbrooke-Walker, T.D., D.L., Vice-Chairman. 
‘Mr. W. F. L. Newcombe, O.B.E., T.D., General Secretary. 
Association of Chief Education Officers 
Mr. E. G. Barnard, Chief Education Officer, Portsmouth. 
Dr. F. Lincoln Ralphs, Chief Education Officer, Norfolk. 
Association of Chief Police Officers of England and Wales 
Association of Education Committees 
Alderman R. S. Butterfield, Chairman, North Riding Education Committee. 
Mr. J. Longland, Director of Education, Derbyshire. 
Dr. W. P. Alexander, Secretary. 
Association of Education Officers 
Mr. W. G. Stone, Director of Education, Brighton. 
Dr. L. F. W. White, Divisional Education Officer, Gosport. 
Mr. H. S. Magnay, Director of Education, Liverpool. 
Association for Jewish Youth 
Association of Municipal Corporations 
Alderman T. J. Brennan, Ealing Borough Council. 
Mr. S. R. Hutton, Chief Education Officer, Southport. 
Mr. K. P. Poole, Assistant Secretary. 
Boys Brigade 
Boy Scouts Association 
IMr. A. W. Hurll, Chief Executive Commissioner. 
Mr. E. G. Neate. 
Brathay Exploration Group 
British Council of Churches 


Mr. P. Race, Chairman, British Council of Churches Youth Department. 
The Rt. Rev. W. L. Fleming, Bishop of Portsmouth, Chairman, Church of 
England Youth Council. 
Miss Rachel Hadow, General Secretary, Church of England Youth Council. 
The Rev. Bryan Read, General Secretary, Methodist Youth Department. 
(Miss Nina Borelli, Secretary, British Council of Churches Youth Department. 
British Employers’ Confederation 


British Red Cross Society 
Central Council of Physical Recreation 


ten Miss P. C. Colson, O.B.E., General Secretary. 
| Mr. H. Justin Evans, M.B.E., Deputy Secretary. 
Mr. G. A. McPartlin, Senior Technical Adviser. 


Church Army 

Church of England Youth Council 

Church Lads’ Brigade 

Combined Cadet Force Association 

Concordia Limited 

Co-operative Youth Movement 

Council of Churches for Wales, Youth Department 
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County Councils Association 
Capt. Sir Offley Wakeman, Bt. C.B.E., D.L., Chairman, Education 
Committee, Shropshire County Council. 
Miss M. O’Conor, O.B.E., Chairman, Education Committee, Isle of Wight 
County Council. 
we Ww. H . Bennett, C.B.E., Member, Education Committee, Essex County 
ouncil. 
Mr. D. E. Cooke, M.C., Chief Education Officer, Buckinghamshire County 
Council. 
Mr. 'L. W. K. Brown. 
Duke of Edinburgh’s Award Scheme 
Girls’ Friendly Society 
Girl Guides Association 
‘Miss A. Gibbs, Chief Commissioner and Chairman. 
Miss H. A. Toft, General Secretary. 
Girls’ Guildry 
Girls’ Life Brigade 
Grail, The 
Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools 
Institute of Christian Education at Home and Overseas 
Joint Committee of the Four Secondary Associations 
King George’s Jubilee Trust 
London County Council 
Mr. H. Shearman, Chairman, Education Committee. 
Mrs. M. Cole, Chairman, Further Education Sub-Committee. 
Mr. R. McKinnon Wood, O.B.E., Vice-Chairman, Further Education Sub- 
Committee. 
Mr. W. F. Houghton, Education Officer. 
Methodist Association of Youth Clubs 
Ministry of Education, Northern Ireland 
Ministry of Labour, Central Youth Employment Executive 
National and Local Government Officers’ Association 
National Association of Boys’ Clubs 
Admiral The Hon. Sir Guy Russell, G.B.E., K.C.B., D.S.O., Chairman. 
Mr. H. A. Secretan, C.B.E., J.P., Vice-Chairman. | 
Sir Basil Henriques, C.B.E., J.P., Vice-Chairman. 


Mr. Leslie Tait, 
Mr. R. E. Goodwin, D.L., General Secretary. 


National Association of Divisional Executives for Education 
National Association for Mental Health 
National Association of Mixed Clubs and Girls’ Clubs 


Lady Helen Smith, Vice-Chairman. 
Mr. Dennis Frost, General Secretary and Training Officer of Welsh‘ 


Association. 
Miss E. L. Sewell, General Secretary. 


National Association of Probation Officers 

National Association of Training Corps for Girls 
National Association of Youth Leaders and Organisers 
National Association of Youth Service Officers 


Mr. L. A. Button, Chairman. 
Mr. C. Daimond, Vice-Chairman. 
Mr. G. Ette, Hon. Treasurer. 
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National Catholic Youth Association 

National Federation of Community Associations 
National Federation of Young Farmers’ Clubs 
National Marriage Guidance Council 

National Playing Fields Association 


National Union of Teachers 


Mr. S. W. Exworthy, J.P., Vice-President. 
Dr. C. E. Clarkson, Member, Union Executive. 
Mr. R. G. K. Hickman, Assistant Secretary. 


Royal College of Nursing 

St. John Ambulance Brigade 
Salvation Army 

Scottish Education Department 
Sea Cadet Corps 


Standing Conference of National Voluntary Youth Organisations 


Professor N. Haycocks, Chairman. 

Miss D. Carroll, Vice-Chairman. 

Mr. W. F. L. Newcombe, O.B.E., T.D., Vice-Chairman. 
Mr. R. W. J. Keeble, Secretary. 


Standing Conference for Wales of Youth Organisations 


The Hon. J. H. Bruce, C.B.E., D.L., J.P., Chairman. 

Dr. William Thomas, C.B., Director, Council of Social Service for Wales and 
Monmouthshire. 

Mr. R. E. Roberts, National Secretary for Wales of the Y.M.C.A. 


Trades Union Congress 


University College of Swansea 


Professor C. E. Gittins. 
Mr. Jeffreys Jones. 


Welsh Association of Training Corps for Girls 


Welsh Joint Education Committee 


Mrs. Loti Rees Hughes, Chairman, Further Education Sub-Committee. 
Mr. Owen Jones, Technical Education Officer. 
Mr. Jeffreys Jones, Tutor, University College, Swansea. 


Welsh League of Youth 


Sir Ifan ab Owen Edwards. 
Mr. R. E. Griffith. 


Westhill Training College 

Women’s Group on Public Welfare 
Young Christian Workers 

Young Men’s Christian Association 
Young Women’s Christian Association 


Youth Hostels Association 
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APPENDIX 3 


Total grants from the Ministry under the Social and Physical Training 
Grant Regulations, 1939 


National Establishments} Individual 
Year voluntary for the youth groups Total 
youth training of | (mainly clubs) payments 
organisations* | youth leaders ; 
£ £ £ £ 
1946-47 151,186 4,756 116,349 272,291 
1947-48 162,946 1,178 110,560 274,684 
1948-49 180,434 | 1,996 115,309" ~~ 297,803 
1949-50 179,479 3,385 128,301 © 311,165 
1950-51 170,478 5,284 90,532 266,294 
1951-52 180,160 4,814 79,193 264,167 
1952-53 163,278 4,466 44,828 212,572 
1953-54 164,324 3,807 23,680 191,811 
1954-55 160,663 2,835 23,983 187,481 
1955-56 160,249 3,714 26,477 190,440 
1956-57 168,328 5,236 84,815 258,379 
1957-58 184,764 5,378 127,630 317,771 
1958-59 93,904t 8,051 122,760 224,715 











* See Appendix 2 for a list of the national voluntary youth organisations to whom these 
grants were offered. It should be noted that the amounts shown above are actual payments 
during each financial year whereas Appendix 2 shows offers of grant. 


+ This figure is considerably lower than those for previous years because with effect from 
this year, the whole of the grant payable to the Central Council of Physical Recreation is 
being included among the grants made by the Ministry under the Physical Training and 
Recreation Act, 1937. Formerly part of the Council’s grant was shown as a Youth Service 


grant. 
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APPENDIX 5 


Expenditure by local education authorities on recreation and 


1946-47 ... 
1947-48 ... 
1948-49 ... 
1949-50 ... 
1950-51 .. 
1951-52 ... 
1952-53 ... 
1953-54 ... 
1954-55 ... 
1955-56 ... 
1956-57 ... 
1957-58 ... 


1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 


social and physical training 


Purchasing power of the £ 
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£ 
2,239,000 
2,937,000 
3,609,000 
3,902,000 
3,601,000 
3,931,000 
3,747,000 
3,890,000 
4,241,000 
4,246,000 
4,755,000 
5,155,000 


The table below sets out the estimated changes in the internal purchasing power 
of the £ sterling for the years 1946-58, taking the index as 100 in 1946. 


100 
93 
87 
85 
82 
76 
71 
70 
69 
67 
64 
62 
60 


The calculation is based on changes in the consumer price index. 
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APPENDIX 8 


Details of the Government’s plans for ending national service 


The Government’s plans for the call-up of men to H.M. Forces during the 
period from 1957 to December, 1960, when call-up is due to come to an end, 
are set out in the White Paper “Call-up of Men to the Forces 1957-60” (Cmd. 
175), published in May, 1957. At that time it was estimated that between May, 
1957, and the end of 1960, some 570,000 men from the age groups covered by 
the National Service Acts could, if necessary, be called up for national service. 
Although it was not possible to estimate with any precision the total number of 
national service men the Services would require up to the end of 1960, since this 
would depend on the nature of the run-down of the Forces and the rate of recruit- 
ment of men as Regulars, it was clear that there would be a surplus of men who 
would not be required. This surplus would be resolved by registering fewer 
young men and relying, as far as practicable, on those who had enjoyed deferment 
of call-up to complete their studies or training. Accordingly it was announced 
that sufficient men would become available from the 1939 and earlier age classes 
to make it unnecessary to call up men born in 1940. Such men would remain 
legally liable but they need not expect to be called up. It is not proposed to 
extend the National Service Acts so as to bring men born in 1941, or later, within 
their scope. 


It was unlikely that all men in the 1939 class would be required. Men born 
before Ist October, 1939, have been required to register for national service, 
but it has now been decided that men born between Ist October and 31st 
December, 1939, need not expect to be called up. 

As compared with 130,000 called up in 1956, the number of men called up 
in 1957 and 1958 and due to end their national service in 1959 and 1960 respec- 
tively was 101,000 and 81,000. The number to be called up for two years’ 
national service in 1959 and 1960 cannot be stated, but they will be progressively 
reduced because of the diminishing requirements of the Services for national 
service men. 

Nevertheless, the announcements made in the White Paper and subsequently in 
the House of Commons make it clear that men born in the fourth quarter of 
1939 and in 1940 and subsequent years need not expect to be called up under 
the National Service Acts and thus experience a two years’ interruption of their 
civilian activities. 
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APPENDIX 10 


Estimated numbers of full-time leaders required 


There are at present about 700 full-time leaders in England and Wales (see 
Appendix 4). The estimated population in 1958 of young people aged 15-20 
inclusive was just under 34 million. Of these, about 200,000 were in the armed 
forces, leaving 34 million in civilian life. The combined effect of the “ bulge”, 
the ending of national service and the lowering of the Youth Service age to 14 
will be such as to add approximately 14 million young people for whom the 
Service should provide, i.e., an increase of about 46 per cent. on the existing 
31 million in civilian life (see Appendices 6 and 8). In order simply to maintain 
the present ratio of leaders to potential members, the Youth Service will require 
320 additional full-time leaders (as well as an increase in part-timers, paid and 
voluntary). This means that the total number of full-time leaders required for 
the larger youth population is in the-region of 1,020. 


But there are factors which suggest that this increase will not be enough, Viz. : 
(a) a strengthened Youth Service ought to attract more than the present 
30 per cent. of young people in its age range ; 
(b) experimental group work with the unattached will be costly in man- 
power ; 


(c) allowance has to be made for newly qualified leaders to work with 
experienced leaders during probation ; 


(d) there is evidence that a number of local education authorities have 
advertised in vain posts for which they know full-time leaders are at 
present needed. 


In order to provide for an increase from 30 per cent. to 45 per cent. in the 
proportion of young people attracted to the Service (which we consider reason- 
able) a further 510 full-time leaders would theoretically be required, making 
1,530 in all. 


On the other hand, there are factors which suggest that an increase on this 
scale might mot be wholly necessary, viz.: 

(a) some leaders are at present wastefully employed ; 

(b) if the powers of leadership of older adolescents are properly used, many 
groups may not need adult leaders of the traditional kind ; 

(c) some clubs can absorb additional members without any increase in full- 
time staff ; 

(d) young people are staying longer at school, and the trend may be of 
significant dimensions (see Appendix 7); 

(e) some fall in the number of 1420s is expected in the late 1960s, though 
there are indications that this may be followed by a further rise (see 
Appendix 6); 

(f) a large number of 14-year olds are already in clubs and organisations, 
even though they are at that age outside the official range of the Youth 
Service. 

The combined effect of all these factors is impossible to forecast, but we 
estimate, partly by guesswork, that it would be such as to reduce by 200-250 
the number of full-time leaders required. This would reduce the estimated total 
to 1,300 or thereabouts. 
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APPENDIX 11 


A suggested syllabus for a one-year full-time emergency training course 


Leadership Studies 


(a) The aims and organisation of the Youth Service and its place within the 
larger pattern of society. 


(b) The development of patterns of group work within provided clubs, voluntary 
organisations, ephemeral groups, religious groups, self-initiating and  self- 
programming youth groups. Social relations including those within the group, 
with other youth groups in a neighbourhood and their relation to natural gangs. 
Discussion group techniques. Desirable and undesirable adult help and patronage. 


(c) Club and group administration and accounting. Decentralisation. Com- 
mittees as training and committees as nuisances. The tug-of-war between the 
office and the field. Importance of voluntary help in administration. 

(d) Critical written studies of the work and aims of youth groups and 
organisations. 


Practical Work 

(a) Regular experience under supervision in local group leadership while under 
training. 

(b) Group visits to, and seminars on, youth groups and camps, juvenile courts, 
remand homes, approved schools, industrial establishments, hostels, apprentice 
training schemes: some discreet study of youth at natural gathering centres such 
as dance halls or espresso bars. 


(c) Camping or adventurous enterprises with or without young people. 


Personal Skills 


(a) It is desirable that every student should acquire or improve a personal skill 
or hobby—for example in music, drama, the arts, handicrafts, athletics, climbing, 
birdwatching—and that he should be encouraged to exercise this skill if possible 
in his practical work. 

(b) Alternatively each student should undertake a.special personal task during 
his training and write a brief essay on it. Close study of a limited field during 
training helps to get the student away from overmuch abstraction and generalisa- 
tion and it also teaches him the value of a discipline of personal study. 


Background Studies 
A selection might be made from the following : 
(a) Psychology of adolescence. 
(b) Physical welfare of the adolescent. 
(c) Economic and social structure of modern Britain. 


(d). English social history of the 19th and 20th century, with special emphasis 
upon the family and neighbourhood changes. 


(e) The changing cultural pattern of society (a course which would include 
contemporary social issues and their impact on youth and vice-versa ; 
contemporary means of communication—press, film, TV, radio, comics, 
books—and utilisation of libraries by adolescents; work and home, sex, 
religious values, etc. It should provide the opportunity, especially if the 
seminar method is used, to get away from stereotyped psychological 
studies). 

(f) Contemporary literature: not necessarily on youth, but certainly including 
important contemporary work from youth. 
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(g) English language and literature in a more general way. (All universities 
and training colleges are faced with the problem of the illiteracy of the 
educated—surely itself a factor in the growing inarticulateness of the 
young.) 

(h) Some study of the religious, political and philosophical ideas of Western 
civilisation as a background to modern society. 


(j) Critical study of the contributions of the social sciences to the study and 
welfare of the young. The word critical is emphasised. 


(k) Current affairs talks and discussions. 
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